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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE SOCIETY 


“}, The investigation of alleged “are asked to supply data ‘or to give 
telepathy, visions and apparitions, «information where such may be ob- 
dowsing, . monitions,  ‘premonitions; —_ tained. Names connected: with phe- 
automatic writing, and other forms . noména must be supplied, but on re- 
of automatism (as speaking, draw. quest these will be treated as sacredly 
ing, ¢tc.), psychometry, coincidental. and perpetually confidential. 
dreams, “elairvoyance and ¢clairaudi-.. 3, +The formation of a Library on 
Se Ser IOI REDE “: all. subjects. embraced in psychical 

as materialization, telekinesis, research, and bordering. thereupon. 
“fapping and other sounds), and in  Conttibutions of books and period- 
short, all. types of “mediumistic”. ical. files will: be welcomed and 
and supernormal sits gs phe- acknowledged in the Jounnat. 
fomena, 4 Encoutagement of the’ forma- 
: , _ tion of local groups in all parts of the 
oAiaapet se Sues dlassifetion countiy which will co-operate with 
study and publication of reports deal- . ' . ET. 
- and report to the American Society; 
ing with the phenomena ‘designated ae 
and especially the encouragement of 
above. from first hand acquaintance qualified individuals disposed to give 
a3. = seemingly in good faith. Mem- attention, to investigation with like 
2 especially, Fes Sst, sen-cietens 0€ ad 
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The responsibility for statements, whether of fact or opinion, printed in the Journal, 


rests entirely with the writers thereof. Where, for good reason, the writer’s true name 


is withheld, it is preserved on file, and is that of a person apparently trustworthy. 








ANNOUNCEMENT AND COMMENT. 


Yet Another Solution of the Problem why Prominent Men be- 
come Convinced of Spirit Communication. 


Once the reason was declared to be that the prominent men 
were not trained scientists, and a call went forth for a man like 
Crookes. Crookes and other physicists were convinced, and it 
was said that they were beguiled in consequence of being out 
of their own bailiwick, and that, after all, the psychologist was 
the proper man to investigate. Myers, James and certain other 
psychologists became either convinced or benevolent, and lately 
it has been stated that the physiologist is the better fitted to judge. 
But the fact is painfully apparent that a number of well-known 
physiologists have become likewise convinced or made favorable, 
and pretty generally resource has been found in a dogma, unac- 
companied by proof, that all cases of conversion to supernormal 
facts of any kind, particularly spirit communication, or even re- 
spectful consideration of the problems, is due to a psychoneurotic 
tendency, to an innate predisposition or “ will to believe” that is 
bound to find its goal. Dr. C. B. Farrar (see Journal for Octo- 
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ber, 1922) is one of the most confident exponents of this theory, 
for which no proof but mere assertion is offered by him or any- 
one else. 

Dr. Farrar is a psychiatrist, and now come along two other 
psychiatrists, Drs. Irving J. Sands and Phyllis Blanchard, Ph.D., 
with a theory to account for at least a part of the mournful 
catalogue of cases, a theory which looks as though it were at 
war with the theory of Dr. Farrar and others. We quote from 
the recent book by Drs. Sands and Blanchard, Abnormal Be- 
haviour: Pitfalls of our Minds. 


Arteriosclerotics are apt to become intolerant of opinions of 
others. They find difficulty in adapting themselves to new customs 
and habits of life. They often become cranks and faddists. By 
virtue of their recognized authority in their various callings, they are 
apt to gather new followers and disciples in various movements 
which they may undertake. Thus several prominent men who have 
in their later years become actively engaged in such movements as 


spiritualism have done so because of impaired judgment due to 
cerebral arteriosclerosis, and have gathered many disciples because 
of the prominence which they have achieved in some field of human 
endeavor during their prime of life. (Pp. 127-128.) 


In the cases referred to, at least, then, interest in “ spiritual- 
ism ’”’ was not due to an innate psychoneurotic tendency impos- 
sible to resist, but to impaired judgment owing to a morbid condi- 
tion of arteries in the brain, with the presumption that if this 
physiological condition had not come about the obnoxious 
opinions would never have been embraced. 

The authors are not very precise. After asserting that the 
tendency from impaired arteries “often” operates, they come 
down to “ several cases’ which they say exist. They do not tell 
who the several men are. But the accompanying description 
makes it nearly certain that such men as Lodge, Hyslop, Hodgson, 
Myers, Crookes, Wallace, and Conan Doyle are referred to. 

The majority of the men just named, as well as other men of 
the class described, came to their opinions before their “ later 
years,” and it is improbable that the confident writers can show 
that these men were ever proved to be afflicted with cerebral 
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arteriosclerosis or that there are any indications that they had it. 
Some of them died before much was known about the malady. 
It is difficult to see how anything more than a mere guess can 
support the proposition so oracularly affirmed. 

If the examples are collected from a lower range of promi- 
nence, then the “ several” are the pick of a much larger number 
of cases than if drawn from the first rank, and the “ several ”’ 
are so much the less convincing. 

Will the authors say that the “ several’ were subjected to ex- 
amination which determined that the physical condition named 
existed, and that as a matter of fact they are not simply dogmatiz- 
ing? Even if they know of three actual cases (for three cases 
would be “ several”) of prominent men who in their later years 
embraced “ spiritualism ”’ and acquired followings of “ disciples,” 
how are we to be sure that post hoc is not mistaken for propter 
hoc? If of 25 prominent cerebral arteriosclerotics 22 remain by 
their prejudices and 3 depart from them may not the malady be a 
blessing in disguise? We have known persons so hidebound 
that almost any change would be welcome. More seriously, if 
of 50 persons who come to adopt opinions which somebody 
doesn’t like, I find that 3 of them, or “ several,’’ adopted them at 
an age when that somebody thinks they were old enough to have 
arteriosclerosis, isn’t that slender material for an indictment of 
the opinions ? 

Later in the book it is admitted that spiritualistic belief may 
sometimes be quite useful in preventing the “development of a 
frank psychosis.” However, 


One must not lose sight of the unscientific and false attitudes of 
the Spiritualists, or be deceived by the statements of these deluded 
sufferers. We have seen many frank psychoses precipitated by lec- 
tures delivered by well-known Spiritualists who have recently toured 
this country. Thus one case of Dementia Praecox in a state of re- 
mission, who was able to lead a fairly satisfactory life, was again 
thrown into active excitement after listening to one of the lectures. 
He there and then again began to see his sweetheart who had died 
several years before. It was necessary to have this patient com- 
mitted to a state hospital because of his excitement. (P. 242.) 
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It appears to us that the statement just quoted falls far short 
of proving the point aimed at, even granting that the ‘“ many 
psychoses ”’ were all real ones and not the false diagnoses of prej- 
udice, and that they became overt and recognized after the lec- 
tures. Many psychoses are first called to the attention of 
psychiatrists after they have centered around some such object 
as wireless telegraphy or aeroplanes, following some thrilling 
article on that subject in a newspaper or magazine. Dementia 
praecox and paranoia must fix upon some subject or subjects, 
and some event or other must immediately precede their becom- 
ing recognized, or their resumption after temporary recovery. 
It is not fair to pick out one subject sometimes thus superficially 
connected, and to let the others go scot free. 

Nor can we, nor ought we, stop all investigation and prog- 
ress in relation to subjects upon which people may apparently, 
or really, go insane. To do so would stop not only all investiga- 
tion and discovery, but the human race itself, for there is no 
matter which is so frequently connected with insanity as love be- 
tween the sexes. Yet none thinks of framing a fearful indict- 
ment against loving by saying, what would be perfectly true, that 
thousands of frank psychoses have been precipitated by incidents 
in connection with falling in love, and that we have known of re- 
lapses in consequence of meeting an old sweetheart, or hearing 
that she or he has married or died. 

It is time that it were understood that the truth or falsity of 
any matter is not determined in any degree by the reactions of 


the insane toward it. This is already recognized in relation to 
every subject but one. 


The Reporting of Psychic Experiences. 


The following rules should be observed in reporting striking 
experiences of any kind. 
1. Write an account of the experience which seems unusual 


and significant as soon after its occurrence as possible (within 


the hour would be best). 


2. If there are other witnesses of the occurrence, endeavor 


to get their independent written statements, or at least their 
signed endorsements of your statement. 
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3. If the original experience depends upon your testimony 
alone (as in the case of a dream), and there might be importance 
in fixing the date of it (as would be the case if you dreamed that 
a distant friend, supposed to be in health, was dead), tell it to 
others at once, record it speedily, and either get friends to witness 
the day and hour of your record over their signatures or give 
names and addresses of those who may confirm the facts. Do not 
wait to “ find out if there is anything in it” before taking these 
steps. 

4. In case of a prediction, “ warning” or other experience 
which looks to further sequel, make the priority of its date iron- 
clad by sending explicit notice of it to the Society at once, and 
not waiting to watch for the issue. Take notice that the Society 
desires to file unfulfilled prognostications, etc., fully as much as 
those which have a sequel. 

5. Make all written statements full, detailed and explicit, so 
that the investigator can understand just what happened, and all 
the circumstances connected with it. 

6. In cases where the phenomenon is related to a certain 


environment, as of a room with furniture, it is desirable to in- 


clude a diagram of the locality. 

7. When any subsequent event takes place confirmatory of 
the psychical experience already recorded and evidentially pro- 
tected as above explained (such as receipt of news of the death of 
a person dreamed of as dead), let similar and equal pains be 
taken to record and evidentially establish the confirmatory event. 

8. Preserve all letters, envelopes, telegrams, newspapers, 
diaries and other written data, also objects, which have, or may 
possibly have, direct or collateral evidential value. Even the 
postmark on an envelope may help to fix a pivotal date. Many 
a case is injured by the thoughtless destruction or loss of such 
materials. 

9. It is common to receive a report narrating the experience 
of the writer’s wife, husband, or other relative or acquaintance. 
While better that a story should be first-hand even in the writing 
of it, yet it is legitimate to take it down from dictation, provided 
that the person who actually had the experience approves and 
signs it. 

10. Place and date should be indicated in connection with 
any signature. 

11. It must not be understood that a second-hand story can 
have no value. Its importance and collateral support may still 
warrant sending it in. But in such case particular pains should be 
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taken to set forth who the original narrator is, and the reasons 
why a first-hand account cannot be had. If two persons heard 
the story, it will be strengthened by the testimonies of both to 
that effect. 

12. In preparing records and reports, keep in mind the situa- 
tion of the fair-minded but critical stranger who will read them, 
and endeavor to embody in them the descriptive details, the ex- 
planation of conditions and related circumstances, and the veri- 
fications, which you would expect if you were in his place. 

The procedure recommended is precisely that which the ex- 
perienced psychical researcher would adopt, were he himself the 
person who had experienced the phenomenon or was the chief 
voucher for the incident. 


General Requests of Correspondents. 


Informants reporting experiences to us will add to their value 
and help in the proper classification and filing of them, if the fol- 
lowing rules be followed religiously. 

1. Give the date and full address at the beginning of every 


letter. 


2. Give the date of each experience as accurately as that can 


be done, as this may affect its evidential value. 

3. Let each reported “ psychical’ experience or incident be 
written on a separate sheet of paper, unless two or more are of 
precisely the same kind. For instance if an incident in telepathy, 
and an apparently predictive dream, and an apparitional experi- 
ence are sent in at the same time, let each be written on a separate 
sheet of paper. But if a series of experiences be all of them pre- 
dictive, or telepathic, or coincidental merely, they may follow in 
proper order without break, preferably in the chronological order 
of their occurrence. 

4. Date and sign each separate incident or series of similar 
facts, as they go into separate files. 

5. Take particular pains to make signature and address 
legible. 

6. Write the narratives on consecutive pages carefully num- 
bered and write in a uniform direction so that no pages must be 
turned around to read them. 

7. If newspaper clippings are sent, let them be so cut that 
the name, town, and date of the newspaper can be known and 
form a part of the clipping. 

8. Correspondents who have had experiences of any kind, 
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whether they seem valuable to them or not, would find it advisa- 
ble to send for and fill out the blank known as the “ Circular Re- 
quest for Information.” Incidents may have an importance 
which they do not suspect. 

9. Compliance with all the above requests will greatly fa- 


cilitate the handling of a large correspondence in the office of the 
Society. 
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NINE SITTINGS WITH MRS. HERSEY. 


By JosEPHINE HULL. 


In the spring of 1919, four months after my husband's death, 
I first went to one of Mrs. Hersey’s circles with an acquaintance 
who occasionally attended them. Until that Monday afternoon | 
had never seen a meeting of the kind,—indeed, my one and only 
previous experience with a “ medium ” had been negative and not 
of the sort to inspire confidence. The results obtained thro’ Mrs. 
Hersey, however, interested me so keenly that I continued to 
visit her once in a while, keeping a record of the nine sittings, 
which cover a period of a year. 

It might be well to describe the medium as I remember her,— 
a little, smiling figure, elderly, with light red hair turning to grey. 
In her person as well as in her home there was every evidence of 
daintiness and immaculate cleanliness; I remember the canary 
singing among ferns and flowering plants in the sunny south 
window of the little parlor, the big bowl of nuts on the dining- 
room sideboard, and other cheerful touches, besides curios and 
souvenirs of foreign countries. There were hints of the cockney 
in Mrs. Hersey’s speech. While I never found out her history, 
remarks dropped now and then indicated that Dr. Harris, her 
former husband, had been a great traveller. 

She was always as I saw her, sweet, fresh, and dainty. The 
one notable thing about her, perhaps, was the development of her 
hands, on which the veins stood out, and which seemed over-large 
and muscular. When in trance, and especially during a change 
of control, her hands twisted and gripped each other, or her 
handkerchief, apparently with great strength. As she went 
under, a little hissing sound usually preceded the announcement 
of the first control; and as she was coming out of her trance, a 
jumble of words or some disconnected utterance would be spoken. 

She was undoubtedly not well,—evidently she had suffered 
from heart attacks, and the later sittings were followed within 
the year by her death. Perhaps at times she was saving herself 
as much as possible. I should judge that her purported com- 
munications, even when delivered as if at first hand, were col- 
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ored either by her own subconscious, or by her guides. But the 
atmosphere of the place and of the medium was one of sweetness 
and suggested spiritual uplift, and Mrs. Hersey herself inspired 
confidence and affection. 

In the following record the names of my husband’s and my 
relatives are correctly given, but for all other names I have sub- 
stituted pseudonyms. 

I must explain that the acquaintance, Mrs. Dale, who intro- 
duced me to the circles, knew very little more of my husband’s 
and my affairs than was known to the general public. Mr. Dale, 
when a boy had known my mother and me, as he lived in a 
neighboring town in Massachusetts, but he had moved away after 
his school-days, long before my mother’s death, and Mrs. Dale 
came from another part of the country. In New York, years 
later, after meeting again, our paths seldom crossed, and they 
had no knowledge of my husband’s family and friends, nor were 
they a part of the circles in which my husband and I found our 
activities centred. I should say that they had not been in our 
home more than twice. I am therefore able to assert that Mrs. 
Dale could have known only a negligible fraction of the informa- 
tion given me thro’ Mrs. Hersey. I have attempted to make this 
clear in my notes. She introduced me to Mrs. Hersey as “a 
friend,” and assured me that she had not hinted at any time as 
to my name, or that she intended to take me with her. 


FIRST SITTING WITH MRS. HERSEY. 
May 19, 1919. 


Mrs. Dale introduced me to Mrs. Hersey and seven people pres- 
ent as “a friend” and did not at any time address me by name. 
We sat in the small dining-room of Mrs. Hersey’s apartment, up- 
town in New York, our chairs and a sofa forming a circle around 
the table. The windowshades were pulled down after we entered 
the room, so we sat in a dimmed light, but not dark, from quarter 
past three until quarter of six in the afternoon. There were, it ap- 
peared, two other strangers present besides myself, and Mrs. Hersey 
explained that this number of new influences might affect results 
to some degree. 


As Mrs. Hersey sat in her chair ready to go into trance, there 
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were loud rappings, and she said, “ Well, who is here? You know 
I am not that kind of a medium.” 

I heard one series of loud raps; others said they heard more. 
At no other sitting was this sort of thing heard, and it may or may 
not be relevant that I afterwards learned that one of the sitters pres- 
ent on this occasion was a “ materializing ” medium. 

Mrs. Hersey twisted her handkerchief in her hands as she was 
going into her trance, about which process there was nothing the- 
atrical, and throughout the sitting. The regular circle members 
recognized the various guides and controls as they introduced them- 
selves, as if they were quite familiar. 

The first communication came in a gentle feminine voice, recog- 
nized by the circle with greetings, and was religious in character, 
gracefully describing spirit conditions and teachings, with lessons 
and morals to be deduceed, like a little sermon, and pronounced with 
a few misplaced H’s by Mrs. Hersey. 

She was succeeded by “ Ada Rehan,” who said that she had hoped 
to find a relative present, but that the latter had been detained, so 
she would greet us and make way for some one else. 

There followed quite a long, struggling silence, and then a loud 
ejaculation in a deep guttural voice, recognized by the circle as 
“ Moonson,” Mrs. Hersey’s Indian guide, and chief message-bearer. 
His utterances were broken, guttural, and yet vivid. No one took 
notes, and as I was a stranger I did not venture to do so, but jotted 
down everything I could remember immediately after the sitting, on 
my way home, and made a report from the notes that night, while 
it was fresh in my mind. 

Moonson was an amusing speaker, giving information freely and 
clearly, but struggling over many words, and now and then asking 
for help on them. In answering him, as he addressed the various 
members of the circle, it seemed to me that many of them talked too 
freely in return, furnishing unnecessary information, but one of the 
strangers, a young man, received messages in interesting detail, with- 
out apparently giving information himself. The medium took his 
hands and speaking as Moonson, said he was a medium. Later, 
Moonson took my hands and said, “ ’Nother medium. How many 
mediums here today ?” 

The medium then released my hands, and hugged herself, and 
spoke, as Moonson, to this effect— 
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“Oh, — surrounded by love. So much loved, always. And you 
give love too, much love.” (Pause.) “ All change for you,—like 
this—” (gesture of holding arms full, then dashing what was in 
them down to the floor.) “ Big change now. But have had them 
all thro’ your life. You go along, happy,—everything change then, 
everything go. You begin again, make new life, all right,—then 
same thing happen again. Again and again and again. Always 
build new life——strong,—you meet difficulties, overcome.” 

(1) This reading, altho general enough to apply to many 
people, is especially applicable to me. My life has been marked 
by such changes. The “ big change now ” would of course apply 
to my husband’s death and its results on my future. 

“Lady comes by you now,—blood on her head. You know who. 
with blood on her head ?” 

(1 can’t think. Can you tell more?) 

“Blood on head, not hurt outside, hurt inside.” 

(Yes, I think I know.) 

(2) My mother died from a cerebral hemorrhage, ten years 
before this sitting. It is very doubtful that Mrs. Dale knew this, 
and she said afterwards that she did not. 

“‘Nother spirit—cough,—died of pneumonia. Come close. 
Pluck at something you wear on ribbon round your neck. What 
that ?” 

(3) My husband died of influenza—pneumonia. Known to 
Mrs. Dale. But neither she nor any one else could have known 
that I wore his wedding-ring, as I did, out of sight, on a ribbon. 

“What on ribbon? Moonson inquisitive.” 

(It is my wedding-ring, Moonson.) Here I half pulled it out, 
holding it in my hand. 

(4) This was stupid of me, but I was confused, and said “ my 
wedding-ring ’’ instead of evading the question. Any one notic- 
ing my own ring on my finger might of course have then deduced 
the rest. 

“Oh!—Lady here you were named for. Come close, put hand 
on your shoulder, pat you lovingly. That right?” 

(Yes, that is right.) 


(5) I was named for an aunt, my father’s sister, dead these 


many years. I never knew her, she had never lived even in the 
same state, and neither Mr. nor Mrs. Dale knew for whom I was 
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named. The name was not mentioned at this time by either the 
medium or me. 

“‘Nother lady, Sarah,—no,—Sally.—Aunt Sally.” 

( Yes.) 


(6) There was a cousin Sally, on my mother’s side, of an 
older generation and a distant branch of the family. Not known 
to the Dales, and I myself had seen her only once or twice in 
childhood. 

“Gentleman, name Henry. Father’s side. Uncle Henry? 
Henry.” 


(7) My father’s name was Henry, altho’ he was usually 
called “ Harry.” If there were any other Henrys in his family, 
I do not know of them. 

“Lady, blue eyes, hair dark—with grey,—not all,—part grey, 
part dark, how you call,—streak? Have white lace on head 
down so,—and under chin.” Gesture of tying. 

(Tied under the chin. A cap.) 

“Yes, cap. Name, Mary.” 

(Yes, I recognize her.) 


, come 


(8) A striking and exact description of my great-grand- 
mother on my mother’s side, whose portrait exactly tallies with 
this. The portrait is not in my possession and the Dales have 
never seen it. Her name was Mary. 

“Other friends here too,—some,”—struggle with word—* in- 
timate ones, five, not speaking. Many spirits here. Crowd. Get 
name, Joseph—Josephine. Pretty name, like that name, Josephine, 
pretty.” 

(9) My name. 

“Think one in your family going pass over soon,—maybe a year, 
but think sooner. No sickness, sudden.” 

(10) A great-aunt died the following autumn, suddenly, after 
a stroke. 

“You have had worst of all happen to you. Much more to ex- 
perience. Much more to go through. Will live number of years. 
But nothing so bad to come. Have had worst. You going move. 
Not now. See warm weather, warmer before then, move then.” 

(11) At this time, I intended to move as soon as possible, 
but was unable to arrange it until September. 

Among the messages given by Moonson to the circle, was one of 
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affection to a woman present, which was followed by Moonson’s 
asking if this were her husband. She said however that she had 
never had a husband, whereupon he turned again to me and said,— 

““ Suppose you'll say you didn’t have a husband either ?” 

(Yes, I have had a husband.) 

“Well, why he wear ring? He here. Wear ring. Why he wear 
ring? Moonson inquisitive.” 

(We were married with two rings.) 

“Oh!” 


Moonson seemed very romantic and sentimental with every one, 
predicting marriages and second marriages for many of those pres- 
ent. Later, when questions were being asked by the circle, I asked,— 

(Can you see what my work will be?) 

““No,—changes. In warm weather new work, better for you, and 
for those around you.” 

(12) Some work which was totally new and unexpected did 
come to me in August, but I cannot say that it was better for 
me. However, it did prove in its outcome to be better for 
“those around me” in that it relieved many cases of distress 
and resulted in better conditions. 

After Moonson, a gentle feminine guide came who gave messages 
to some of those present, but none to me, and dismissed us with a 
prayer. She was called “ Alice.” 

As Mrs. Hersey came out of her trance, she spoke a little stream 
of rapidly jumbled words. Then she sat quietly listening while a 
Mrs. Miller, who sat on the medium’s left, described some spirits 
which she said she had recognized in the room during the afternoon, 
spirits of mediums, and of one unknown to her, which had been try- 
ing to get a message through to some one in the circle——a woman 
sitting on the sofa. The lady recognized the description, also under- 
stood the message, which concerned an attempt at materialization, 
directing her to “ have some soft parrafin under the table, to get her 
hands.” She wanted her friend to try this. 

(13) As time went on, I found that Mrs. Miller was a 
student and “ seeing medium,” and a Doctor’s wife. She was 
studying spirit conditions thro’ private sittings with Mrs. Hersey, 
and appeared to be a friend of long standing, and one whose pres- 
ence Mrs. Hersey found helpful. She was always seated at Mrs. 
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Hersey’s left, and she seemed to have many theories as to re- 
incarnation, life after death, and so forth. 


SECOND SITTING WITH MRS. HERSEY. 
June 2, 1919. 


On my second visit to Mrs. Hersey, I was one of a circle of only 
four, whereas on the previous visit I had been one of nine. This 
time Mrs. Dale and Mrs. Miller were again present, while the fourth 
was a stranger whom I had not seen before, but Mrs. Hersey seemed 
to recognize her. Mrs. Dale had never seen her there before. [ 
believe that no one present knew my name or any more about me 
than at the first sitting. From quarter past three until about half 
past five we sat around the dining-room table, on which there were 
flowers. 

The same introductory spirit as before, greeted as “ Florence,” 
delivered a little sermon, a well-worded prayer, sincere in effect. 

Also as before, “ Ada Rehan” came, and talked a little about 
theatres in spirit life, saying that she had seen many of the great 
actors of bygone times play, and had appeared herself, and that they 
have many theatres. ‘“ The old actors tell their funny stories and 
exchange anecdotes.” She mentioned seeing John Drew,—the elder, 
I presume! She said that her relative had tried to get to the circle 
that afternoon, but had been detained. 

An erudite spirit, recognized by Mrs. Miller as “ Frederick,” 
talked about re-incarnation. He also said that as he had learned 
more, his ideas about women had changed, that he now sees strength, 
beauty and spirituality in them. Somewhat condescending on this 
subject! He seems to have been a woman-hater. He and the Egyp- 
tian spirit who followed talked at some length, and I jotted down 
afterwards the chief points that lingered in my memory, but am not 
sure just which statements were made by one rather than by the 
other. Mrs. Miller elicited some of them by asking questions, but 
most of the material seemed to come spontaneously. 

We were told that the spirit at birth enters into the side of the 
body, and departs at death through the crown of the head. They 
described the assembling of the spirit after death,—it starts from the 
feet first, working up, while assisting spirits help it out, gathering 
atoms from the body for it. It is shivering, new-born; they clothe 
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it with what they can prepare for it. There is no pain. Some are 
very weak at the time of death at first, others stronger. Windows, 
we were told, should be left open at the time of death, as spirits get 
atoms from the air as well as from the body, to help the spirit leave 
the body, and to clothe it. In volcanic eruptions, spirits have been 
sealed in, imprisoned for years, as at Herculaneum and Pompeii, be- 
cause no air could get to them, and remained in a state of suspension 
or sleep, without pain. Mummies, and those entombed in mountains 
have a similar experience, the spirit being chained to the body by a 
wireless cord, and summoned back when it is touched. 

Spirits, they continued, can come back to the earth-plane by re- 
incarnation, once or more, if they desire, for some special purpose ; 
they reincarnate on other planets under different conditions, and in 
time return to the spirit again. People here die suddenly in the midst 
of their health and strength, and the average lifetime is shorter than 
in other spheres. Spirits reincarnating can specify how long they 
wish to remain in earth-life, coming back for a definitely planned 
number of years. 

(14) It should be understood that I merely report all this 
as a part of the sitting. Afterwards I asked Mrs. Hersey if she 
objected to note-taking, and she said that she used to have pencils 
and paper for every one but that no one used them, so she had 
stopped getting them out. At all subsequent sittings I took as 
full notes as possible at the moment. 

Next a child-guide, “‘ Sunflower,” came with messages. She told 
me, in rather infantile speech, that my “ dear husband ” was present, 
and also a “ man who shot himself.” 

(15) I could not place this man, but, later on, my husband’s 
mother told me of some one related to them to whom this would 
apply. 

She said my mother was by me, and that I looked like her. 

(16) True; of course, to be expected, though not a foregone 
conclusion. 

Also a freemason was by me, and she sees my father. 

(17) My father had been a mason. He died in my early 
childhood. ‘The name Henry had been given at the first sitting, 
but not the presence of my father whose name it was. The Dales 
did not know my father’s name. 

She told me, as Moonson had at the previous sitting, that another 
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member of my family would pass over, in the hot weather, this side 
of the year, without a long illness, and that my “dear husband say 
it will all be for the best.” 

(18) See note on previous sitting (10). 

“There are one, two, three, four, five—five intimate ones of 
yours over there, Sunflower sees them.” 

(19) I am the only one of my immediate family living, hav- 
ing lost my mother, father, baby brother and two baby sisters. 
These might be the “ five” referred to. But there are many other 
“intimate ” ones of mine “ over there.” 

“There is a brother of yours, image of you, only a little taller.” 

(20) His baby picture looks like mine, but I barely remem- 
ber him. The children died in infancy. The Dales know nothing 
of this. 

“Oo dear husband say he has found those belonging to him who 
have welcomed him so beautifully, and one who was not so cordial 
on the earth-plane, but is so here.” 

(21) Too vague to identify. 

“He has progressed, tell 00. It was too bad he couldn’t have 
stayed on earth-plane a few years longer. Too bad. Oo get letter 
today, from away, about going away. Did oo?” 

(No, not yet, Sunflower. ) 


“Don’t see why not, letter there for you about going away, some- 
where else, visit.” 


(22) I found this letter when I reached home, from an aunt 
in Massachusetts. It was not unexpected, as I was planning a 
visit to her later in the month. Mrs. Dale did not know of this. 

“ Big changes coming to you, sooner than you think. Coming 
big, soon.” 

(23) See note (12), previous sitting. 

“Would like to talk with you long time alone, say so much can- 
not now. See so many things, many spirits here round you. Oo 
love-lady. Love-lady. Sunflower love oo.” And so on. 

The stranger present at this sitting seemed to be unhappy, in 
domestic trouble, I judged, and of rather impatient manner. She 
told “ Sunflower ” that there was someone who ought to speak to 
her “from Spiritland, if there was such a place.” Sunflower was 
silent a moment, then asked her to repeat what she had said, which 
she did. Sunflower then faltered that she would try to see. There 
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was a silence. Then Moonson came, saying that Sunflower had been 
a little hurt, as she was sensitive. 

Moonson said that he had been in my home to see me since he 
met me in “ the class,” and had found my home a place of happiness, 
and me a “ gentle impressionistic medium, who attracted many lov- 
ing spirits’ who constantly helped and loved me. 

“ Husband show me picture of himself you had made big,—how 
you say?” 

(You mean an enlargement ?) 

“Yes, that it.” Struggle to repeat the word. “ New word. He 
say, ’—chuckling,—“ ‘ Not so good-looking as I am.’” 

(That is true, none of his pictures are.) 

(24) I had just had an enlargement made of a photograph of 
my husband and no one present could have known of it. 

Moonson turned from me to give messages to others, but after 
a while he (Mrs. Hersey) turned suddenly on me, saying,—‘ Hus- 
band say tell you you know how hard it was for him to get up 
mornings. Well, not so now. Not hard any more.” 

(25) This sudden, casual little remark, thrown in so unex- 
pectedly, was startling, because there could hardly be a more 
characteristic habit of my husband’s than this same talent for 
sleeping long and soundly. Our devices to rouse him in the 
mornings had become a family joke. Even among actor folk, 
who are supposed to keep late hours, he was unusually a case 
of a late sleeper, often having to be called many times. No 
intimate details of this sort could possibly have been known to 
Mrs. Dale. 

The stranger at this sitting did not seem especially sympathetic, 
—nor gracious in manner,— and messages given her by both Moon- 
son and Sunflower indicated that she must change her whole way of 
living, and “ bring better influences around ” her,—that she was not 
making the most of herself, and that she brought wrong conditions 
around her even among those she loved. I note this to show that the 
medium did not specialize in encouraging or laudatory messages. 

At this second sitting, messages which are annotated 15, 16, 17, 
19, 20, 22, 24 and 25 all introduced some information not brought 
out at the first sitting, and of which only (16) could by chance have 
been known to Mrs. Dale. Some of the messages, and the manner of 
their delivery impressed me strongly. 
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Another point,—during Sunflower’s chat with me, the medium 
pulled at the ribbon round my neck and said, “ What’s that? A 
locket?” I evaded any definite answer, and wondered whether the 
question indicated ignorance of one control as to what another had 
said at the previous sitting, or forgetfulness on the part of the 
medium, or clever adaptability—or what? I continued to wear my 
ribbon in sight, as any harm had been done at the first sitting. 


THIRD SITTING WITH MRS. HERSEY. 
June 7, 1919. 
PRIVATE SITTING. 


At quarter past three, and until half past four, Mrs. Hersey sat 
in her small inner sitting-room with me, after drawing the window- 
shades partly down. She drew her chair close to me, facing me, 
and during her trance held my right hand in hers nearly all the time, 
so I scrawled infrequent notes with my left hand. In speaking to 
me before the sitting she asked me how long ago my husband had 
died, and I told her,—in January. 

“ Florence” came first, with her prayer,—that I might learn to 
help myself and others, and to know that everything good came 
from God, and was accomplished by His help. She prayed for the 
help of His good spirits—etc. 

“ Alice” then came, and controlled the rest of the trance. Her 
English both here and at the circles impressed me as being much bet- 
ter than Mrs. Hersey’s own speech, but whatever control is com- 
municating, the H’s are often misplaced. 

Summary of Alice’s messages :— 

She said that my husband was close to the earth, was holding me 
tolded in his arms, close to me. He is stil! closely interested in 
everything here, helping and caring for me; indeed, in such detail, 
that even when I am writing, if I cross a thing out and write it dif- 
ferently, it is he who does it. 

(26) This almost immediate reference to writing may be 
worth noting, as two days before I had had an interesting and, 
to me, novel, experience in automatic writing. Of course I had 
not hinted this to Mrs. Hersey nor to Mrs. Dale, whom I had not 
seen in the meantime. 
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“ He shows you something that he wore on his watch-chain, low 
down, on the side.” Gesture down on right side. 

(27) I thought this must be a mistake, as he carried the 
things on his watchchain on the left, not the right side, and 
these were all wellknown to me,—a gold knife, gold cross, gold 
pencil, and gold cigar-cutter besides his keys. 

“It looks like a charm, or some old trinket, that had been in the 
family. Can you tell?” 

(Is it his father’s knife?) 

“No, nothing like that.” 

(I can’t think. A gold cross?) 

“No, more like a charm,—I think from his father.” 

(28) Suddenly I remembered an old fob, worn hanging from 
a ribbon down on the right side, with evening clothes, and 
which had been stolen from him four years earlier when we were 
travelling. I had not thought of this for a long time. My hus- 
band was very fond of it. Note the refusal of the medium to 
yield to my first suggestions. But the reference to “ his father ” 
may have been suggested by my speaking of “ his father’s knife.” 

(Oh, could it be his old watch-fob?) 

Medium showed great delight. 

“Yes, that is it, that is it. He wears it down here, hanging.” 
Medium gestured again down on right side. 

“ His father is there with him. He welcomed him when he went 
over. In his heart he was his pet son. And your husband always 
had a specially tender place in his heart for his father.” 

(29) Right, but I may have started this thought as noted in 
(28). 

“ He calls his father a short pet name. Is it Bill?” 

( Yes.) 

(30) Correct stating of the nickname the sons and friends 
used. I had never known my husband’s father, who died before 
our marriage. 

“But there is a middle name too, your husband is trying to say, 
I can’t get it. He says one of the sons had the father’s name, but 
this is the middle name he is trying to say. So there were two Wil- 
liams.” 

(31) If this “ middle name” refers to the father’s, which 
was “ Madison,” I can make nothing of it. But by applying it 
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to “ one of the sons,” we get an interesting possibility. His older 
brother, years before, in a youthful business venture on which 
both boys embarked, assumed a name made up of his father’s 
first name and his own first name,—‘ William Howard.” So 
this would make “ two Williams,” and in a connection of special 
meaning to his brother and him. It is involved, but just possibly 
refers to those early days of the two boys’ going out into the 
world together. 

““ Now I get the name ‘ Bob’ in the material, not spirit.” 

(I do not recognize this. ) 

“ There are some letters or papers, and the name Bob with them.” 

(1 will try to think who it is.) 

(32) The only possible connection that occurred to me was 
that this referred to an acquaintance of my husband’s, the editor 
of a magazine, who had happened to be present when I had re- 
ceived the automatic writing. My husband knew him as “ Bob,” 
while to me he was “ Mr. Harden.” I should not have thought 
of him by his nickname. 

“There are other spirits here, but your husband is so close and 
so eager, he shuts them out. I see one who is either Margaret or 
Harriet—It might be M, or H, then ‘a-r-,’ and the ‘t’ at the end. 
The letters are on their foreheads.” 

(I know a Margaret.) 

(33) A girlhood friend who died, while we were both in col- 
lege. 

“ There is a very fair young girl, who died long ago of consump- 
tion, I think.” 

(34) My cousin Emily, who lived in our family like a sister 
to me and my inseparable companion throughout our girlhood, 
died of consumption “ long ago,” but she was very dark, as was 
also the “ Margaret ”’ just noted. 

“Very pale blonde.” 

(1 cannot think.) 

“Then there is Charlie.” 

(35) Might be one of three or four. 

“ And that is your own mother there, you look like her.” 

(36) As noted in the previous sitting. 

“Your husband is so close he shuts her and the others out. 
have more friends over there than he has.” 
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(37) True. 

“ He used to travel a great deal, didn’t he?” 

( Yes.) 

And how quickly he would pack. Often he travelled suddenly 
and he says he used to pack very swiftly and evenly.” 

(Yes, that is so.) 

(38) Very characteristic,—he used to pack with great neat- 
ness and speed. Had Mrs. Hersey learned what my husband’s 
profession was, she might have guessed at the travelling and 
quick packing, but hardly the evenness. 

“He was a clean, merry, honest man, in a very unusual degree. 
Every one loved him.” 

(39) All applicable in the highest degree. 

“ Indeed, yours was an unusual marriage, of the soul. You two 
used to look at other couples and realize how much more your mar- 
riage meant than most of theirs.” 

(40) We did. 

““And when he passed over, that very moment he put his arms 
around you, and all that night, like this,’—gesture,—“ and has had 
them there ever since.” 

(Yes, I have felt them.) 

(41) My husband died in the early evening. That night I 
was conscious of arms around me, and spoke of it the next morn- 
ing, to his mother. He had not put his arms around me when 
near the point of death. 

“Why, he died of influenza. He keeps filling up. There, it is 
all over now, we know, spirit, it is all right, don’t bring it back. He 
says you knelt by him and put your arms over him.” 

(42) True. 

“Now he is trying to tell me a name, it begins with a D,—I 
think it is one of his brothers, or close friend,—it is a man, D—?” 

(Is it Dick?) 

“Yes,”—pleased. 

‘ (43) His closest friend. 

“ He says Dick has been talking over stocks with you. And there 
is one-—now was there some stock in a business? Money invested 
in a business ?” 

(No, not just that.) 


(44) “ Dick” had been helping me in the settlement of my 
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husband’s estate and we had sold some stock, but not “ in a busi- 
ness.” 

“Well, there is some stock, he says it is right to sell it. And to 
tell Dick silver is going to have a big b- b-,’—gesture. 

(Boom?) 

“Yes, that is it. And some oil, in Texas, but not other places. 
And to tell Dick.” 

(Does he mean Dick Norton?) 

(45) The latter was interested in Texas oil, and I thought the 
two Dicks might be mixed up here. I couched my question so 
that the medium might think the Dick already referred to was 
Dick Norton, but she refused this. 

“ No,—Dick. He says, did you give Dick some little thing of 
his ?” 

(Yes,—his match-case and golf-clubs—he will learn to use 
them. ) 

“Good, he is delighted. He jumps and claps his hands.” 

(46) Not so unlikely a demonstration as it might seem. 

“He says, ‘I will help him learn.’ He says, what did you do 
with his shoes ?” 

(I gave the better ones to his younger brother.) 

“No, his bed-shoes.” 

Thinking this referred to his bedroom slippers, I said, (Oh, I 
have kept them). 

“He is so glad. He smiles. That is what he wants. He was so 
clean,—a faithful man, in every sense. A wonderful husband. Now 
he is laughing and calling you some very short pet name. It can’t 
be ‘Pug!’ No— Wuf? That doesn’t seem to make sense. Well, 
he must tell me. He is laughing so. Only two or three letters.” 


(47) He did sometimes call me by a very short nickname, so 
foolish that it seems silly to tell of it‘ Wu,’—this was known 
only to ourselves. 

“Why, what is that he is showing me? What is it? Is it a 
tattoo? Small. He says, tell you, it is a test.” 


(48) I consider this very extraordinary. A relic of a boy- 
hood experiment, a small tattoo-mark, one point of a star, still 
showed on his chest. Once he said to me, “ If I were ever in an 
accident, you could identify me by this.” This was known to 
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very few people, naturally. And it had not been in my thoughts 
for a long time. 


“He says, he heard that conversation between Dick and you 
about stocks.” 

(49) There was no one especial conversation. 

“IT get the name Sylvester, and some one, I should think, who 
fought in the Civil War or some time ago.” 

(I do not recognize this.) 

“Your husband shows it to me.” 

(50) Later, I recalled a Col. Sylvester, a G. A. R. man, who 
had been fond of me in my childhood, when he was the superin- 
tendent of my Sunday School. 

“He says you have a folder, or leather,—is it a purse ?—with 
you, and he gave it to you.” 

(Yes, that is quite true.) 

(51) My purse, which was with my wraps near by. 

“Now please spell your name. You know I have told it to you 
before. I want to count the letters.’ I did so. “ Nine, and this is 
1919. Three nines are twenty-seven. Don’t forget twenty-seven is 
your number. This is a wonderful year for you. There is noth- 
ing you cannot do, you will succeed beyond your calculations. The 
planets are right. You will have wonderful success,—your whole 
aura is bright too. During the summer a great many things will 
brighten for you. I see great changes, but you need not doubt or 
fear. You will succeed with God’s help. And your husband is 
helping you too all the time.” 

(52) During the year I did accomplish much, but hardly to 
live up to this rosy augury. 

“His mother will have a slight attack before another year, some 
slight attack, not fatal.” 

(53) She had an accident in the summer. 

“T do not get her here in the city, I think she is away.” 

(54) She was in the country, in Connecticut. 

Here the doorbell rang, and “ Alice” asked me to please open the 
door “and let medie’s daughter in.” It proved to be she, and after 
I returned “ Alice” asked me to close the room door. Practically 
nothing else came at this sitting, which, however, had given me many 
messages which I find it impossible to explain normally. Especially 
the references to the old watch-fob and the tattoo-mark seemed to 
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bring me definite evidence, and none of the many other items of in- 
formation were such as Mrs. Hersey could have learned by any 
process that I can think of. 


It was late September before I had time to get in touch with 
Mrs. Hersey again. I had met a bereaved mother, a Mrs. War- 
ing, whose younger daughter had lost her life by fire, and had 
given her a note to Mrs. Hersey, recalling myself as “ Josephine, 
Mrs. Dale’s friend.” In the note I did not refer to Mrs. War- 
ing by name nor tell anything about her. I also impressed upon 
her the importance of not giving Mrs. Hersey any information 
about me. She understood, and assured me afterwards that she 
gave no hint about me, nor was I mentioned except in the in- 
troduction, when Mrs. Hersey seemed vague about recalling me, 
but said of course she probably would if she saw me. 

Mrs. Waring later reported to me that the sitting had been 
most successful,—that her daughter came to her at once, the 
medium describing the flames around the child, giving her pet 
nickname, and many little tests. 

She also said that the medium described a tall, handsome man 
who took the child in his arms, laughing at her eagerness, and 
said he was “ Mr. Hull,” and that he was “ not acting,” but that 
this was real friendship. He “ made a grand, fine bow,” and 
“ smiled and kissed the child on both cheeks.” 

At the time I was impressed by the giving of the name Hull, 
and the reference to acting in connection with the evident bring- 
ing in of my husband, although it was not like him to speak of 
himself as “ Mr. Hull.” But later on I had reason to think this 
was known to the medium, as explained in notes on the fourth 
sitting. 

My husband was very fond of children, who always found 
him a delightful playmate. If the medium supplied his name and 
calling from her own knowledge, that explanation would not 
suffice for the details about the burning child, which Mrs. Waring 
said were given out of a clear sky, with no hint from her. 

I had met Mrs. Waring only once; she may be eliminated as 
a possible source of information as to any of my affairs. 
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FOURTH SITTING WITH MRS. HERSEY. 
September 29, 1919. 


This was a small circle, consisting of Mrs. Miller, a lady who 
had been at the first sitting, and myself, besides the medium. We 
sat from quarter of four until six o’clock in the little dining-room. 
In greeting Mrs. Hersey again after the summer, I mentioned that 
the friend whom I had sent to her recently had brought me a very 
happy report, including word for me. Mrs. Hersey’s daughter, 
whom I saw for a moment last spring, has died since then, and they 
were talking of her before the sitting. 

Mrs. Miller, as usual, sat on Mrs. Hersey’s left, the other lady 
on her right, and I opposite the medium, across the table. I felt 
electricity in my right arm and hand. 

“ Florence’s ” opening prayer was a description of the ease and 
peace which come after struggle and sorrow. Then “ Frederick * 
spoke of the heaven of the children, saying that children develop 
over there more rapidly than here, but when they appear to us, they 
put on childhood’s form again. Similarly, a man who dies at sev- 
enty soon finds he has gone back to fifty there, but in appearing to us 
would again seem seventy. 

The next control seemed to have great difficulty in finding voice, 
the medium cleared her throat, coughed, then said gaspingly,— 

“T am glad to speak and to see you all here. I want to ask you 
all to my circles very soon when I can arrange some material dif- 
ficulties,—landlords and so forth. I am going to materialize and 
prove to my unbelieving husband.” 

(Mrs. Miller—lIs your husband ready for such a proof?) 

“T shall be the medium and prove it to him,” etc., etc.,—finally, 
—‘ Well, I will just sit back.” 

A change of control announced,— 

“This is Otis. That was my aunt, you know, and I want to ex- 
plain that she does not yet understand that she has passed into the 
spirit life. She thinks she is there in the circle, in trance. We are 
trying to bring her to understand, but she fights it. Her husband 
will come here very soon, and we hope she will awaken to the truth 
then.” 

(Lady.—We realized what the trouble was, but thank you for 
coming, Otis.) 
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(55) It was afterwards explained to me by the lady, that the 
spirit of the first of these two controls was the lady who received 
a message regarding materialization from Mrs. Miller at my first 
circle, and that she had died during the summer. 

Change of control. The medium grasped the lady’s hands in 
great joy and excitement, and poured out messages. Recognized as 
a sister, asking about her son, and talking over family matters gaily 
and lovingly. Many names and family matters touched upon. 

Another control. masculine, dignified, said he was “ Arthur,” and 
asked if any one recognized him. Medium folded her arms, and 
drew herself up. 

Mrs. Miller asked if it were Arthur this and that, with no result, 
finally even going back to King Arthur! I asked if it were my 
hrother, with no result. I then asked if it could be Arthur Sullivan? 

Medium leaned across and shook my hand graciously. I said he 
was Sir Arthur. 

Medium.—* Titles do not matter.” 

Then at once the control changed. 

Gasps, trembling, faint whispers,— 

“Oh, I am so sick,—very sick,—at my stomach. I went down 
at sea. I feel so sick, I can scarcely talk.” Medium gagged a little. 
“My husband has been here before. I wanted to tell you when the 
ship went down how splendid every one was. My husband and I 
were together.” 

(Mrs. Miller.—Is it Mrs. Straus?) 

“Yes. One woman asked her husband to shoot her before the 
end came, but he would not, hoping something might save her. Peo- 
ple were very brave on the whole. Splendid people.” Addressing 
me,—“ Your husband knew some on board, and is with them here.” 

(56) My husband knew Charles Frohman, Elbert Hubbard 
and others on board. I suppose the first-named might have fur- 
nished occasion for such a guess, if guessing there were. 

“Oh, I feel so very sick.” 


(Mrs. Miller.—Is it because you are assuming your body again ?) 

“T will not stay but I wanted to speak.” 

The medium fell back in her chair as if exhausted. Then she sat 
up and began pumping her arms round and round very vigorously, 
and said, “ Ugh!” loudly several times. 

Mrs. Miller commented on Moonson’s coming to give the me- 
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dium strength after the rather weak spirits which had been trying to 
find themselves under new conditions. 

Moonson greeted us individually, saying he was glad to see us 
all. He made Mrs. Miller take the medium’s hand, and said,— 

“What you feel? Like fever?” 

(Mrs. Miller—The medium’s pulse is so rapid and her hand is 
so hot, it is making my hand hot too.) 

“Show you physical effects on medie’s body. You have won- 
dered.” 

Here Moonson abruptly stopped, the medium quivered, struggled, 
then straightened up, gasped, and held out both hands to me. I 
reached across the table, she grasped my hand, and dropped her head 
forward on the table, stroking my hand and pressing it between hers, 
while whispered messages began,— 

“Poor Shelley, poor Shelley —my wife.” Medium sat up a lit- 
tle. “ This hand has done so much work—for me—my work—it is 
awful, I am trying to help,—with you always, Josie.” 

(57) I am never called by this nickname,—my husband never 
used it. 

“Poor Shelley—you are doing my work, you will do it and be- 
fore the public too—I try to help—writing too—bring you money.” 

The medium sat up, made a gesture of brushing hair off her fore- 
head and threw her head back. 

(58) This happened to be a characteristic movement of my 
husband’s. 

“Feeling better, but worry so over you.—work so hard,—I 
should be sparing you.” 

(It is all right, dear, don’t worry.) 

“Those foolish girls,’—laughed a little——‘‘I am close, darling. 
Poor Shelley,—yes, that’s it,” whispered. 

While the subject matter of this communication was not espe- 
cially characteristic or significant, the pantomime and manner were 
most tender and affecting, and there seemed an evidence of great 
force struggling beneath the surface. It was more tense and mov- 
ing than can appear from a report of it, Mrs. Miller and the lady 
both cried. I was unable to respond very much as I was deeply 
moved. 

Then the medium fell back, letting my hand go. After a 
moment she sat up smilingly and announced, “ Stuart,” turning to 
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the lady. This seemed to be her brother, who gave her assurances 
on family matters and people. 

“ Dr. Johnson ” next announced himself stoutly, and shook hands 
all round! After giving messages to Mrs. Miller, he turned to me 
and said,— 

“Your husband is a remarkable man,—I have grown to like and 
admire him very much,—very handsome and tall, but the radiance 
and sweet boyishness of his character that shine thro’ his face are 
his chief charms. And in spite of all the flattery of the public and 
the young girls,—and he had plenty of it,—it never turned his head. 
So good a son to his mother could not fail to be a good husband. 
So honest and sensible and charming. So very much in love with 
you. He is with you constantly, and helping you. You have done 
a great deal of writing this summer, and will do more. I want you 
to know that Ingersoll is interested in you, and sometimes strolls 
about your home, and is apt to help you write a book that will be 
of great value along new lines and bring you money as well. He may 
have had thoughts that all could not admire, but is a great brain. 
You have many spirits constantly around you, helping. We find you 
radiate much love and sweet helpful sympathy. But you have been 
working very hard. Do not overdo.” The wording of this is not 
exact,—a résumé. 

(59) The description of my husband is true, but of course 
could have been supplied by any one who knew about him. But 
the writing was known to none but my few intimates. The refer- 
ence to my “ working hard” was appropriate. Why Ingersoll 
should be brought into the scene I do not know, unless some 
connection might be established by the fact that my husband said 
that he was not convinced of any continued existence after death. 

“ Augustus Cesar” next uttered a few ideas on re-incarnation, 
and then the lady received messages from a friend. 

The medium then gasped, looked around as if bewildered, whis- 
pered—‘“ My daughter,” then held out hands to me,—“ my child.” 

(Is it my mother ?) 

“My child, I have you.” 

Here the medium dropped my hands suddenly and fell back in 
her chair. 

(60) My mother had been referred to in previous sittings. 

A message then came from the medium’s daughter, who said she 
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25 was getting stronger, and thanked Mrs. Miller for a test gotten 
through, the week before. 

is “ Moonson ” came again, with messages for every one. He told 

e me my mother had never controlled before, but would do better 


next time. He said my husband is much stronger, and busy working 
d with me. 


e “He say, ‘ How is Dick?’ ” 

re ( Well.) 

d “ You go away this summer, with Dick, show Dick something but 
d. he giggle at. Husband say, never mind.” 

d. (Yes, I know.) . 

th (61) This was known only to my husband’s friend Dick, and 
1€ Mrs. Dick, at whose country home I had made a visit. He had 
yu not “ giggled at’ the writing I showed him, but was reserved in 
Is regard to it. 

€ “*Nother Dick too, travel more.” 


(62) Dick Norton, referred to in the private sitting. If re- 
membered consciously, showing remarkable memory of Mrs. 
Hersey. 

“ ‘Nother friend,—Hale,—something like that, on earth-plane,— 
. Hale?” 

( Yes.) 

(63) Might be one of two. 

“Just mention friends. Now by you is Sarah, 
(64) Appeared in sitting 1. 

“ And William, on your side of the family. You know?” 

(65) My grandfather’s name. 

id ( Yes.) 

“William. And husband have his father there who say, glad to 
meet you, and bow. Grey hair, nice man.” 

(66) I had never met my husband’s father in life. His 
; name had been given in sitting 3. 

“Now,—one, two doors off, lovely young girl, with flames 
round.” 





Aunt Sally.” 


= (67) Mrs. Waring did not live near me,—this was figurative. 
“Your husband say, that was avenue to get through to you. 
How she catch fire?” 


ne (Her dress, I think.) 
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“Oh, too bad. So lovely child, big for age. Your husband put 
arm round her.” 

(68) I do not know any of the particulars about the child, 
not even her name. 

“ Harriet here too, Harriet.” 

(69) Could not remember any Harriet, but see note 33, as 
to a “ Margaret or a Harriet.” 

“ Now he say, ‘ August’ and money to you. Did you finish some 
work of his in August and get money for it?” 

(No, Moonson. ) 

“ Well, August,—and lots of money spread before you and much 
work.” 

(Well, I have handled much money in August, and much work, 
but the money was not mine.) 

(70) As chairman of a Help and Aid Department, I han- 
dled large sums of money. This work had been very strenuous in 
August. 

“That not it. Can’t get it straight. Well, husban’ say, you left 
home, and now in ‘nother place. All right. Will be better soon.” 

(71) I was stopping at a hotel until my new apartment was 
ready. Unlikely to be known to Mrs. Hersey and not mentioned 
by me. 

“You do writing, he do it for you, he do that. Great piles of 
writing he show me, sheets and sheets, big. You write book or 
play, I guess ?” 

(Not yet.) 

(72) In the writing, I use large sheets of paper. 

“Where that picture of him?” 

(I have pictures of him everywhere. ) 

“That good, but mean one picture,—mirror.” 

(The one by the mirror? That is the enlargement and you spoke 
of that last spring.) 

“Yes, that the one. Where is it?” 

(I have it in my room.) 

(73) The enlargement referred to by Moonson last spring 
had stood by the mantelpiece mirror in our old apartment. ! 
had it in my trunk at the hotel, not out in sight. It was enlarged 
from one of my husband’s favorite photographs. 
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“Oh yes, all right. Dr. Harris here, helping you ladies. He rub 
you spine ”—to me—“ up and down.” 

(74) Mrs. Miller told me afterwards that Dr. Hasets was 
Mrs. Hersey’s former husband. 

Moonson introduced some of his sentimental messages as to 
second marriages, then asked if we had questions to ask. I asked if 
he could give me any news of an elderly member of my family who 
had just passed over. He said, after a slight pause, 

“Not in town, away, she passed out. Think she is still close to 
where she passed out, the vapor hides her. And she says ‘Annie’ 
to me, on earth-plane,—‘ Annie.’ Mary is there, to help and care 
for her. That all I can tell now.” 

(75) A great-aunt had just died in another state, so the cor- 
rect sex was given, as well as the general location, “ away, not in 
town.”’ “ Annie” was the name of her only surviving sister, who 
was the closest person to her in life, and “ Mary” was the name 
of her mother, my great-grandmother, already described by Mrs. 
Hersey in an earlier sitting. Mary was also the name of another 
sister, who had died long ago. 

“ Alice” brought the sitting to a close with affectionate and re- 
ligious messages. 

Comparatively little of new value seems to have been brought 
out in this fourth sitting, which, owing to the frequent, brief 
changes of control, was somewhat confused in effect. The control 
of “ Moonson” seemed deeper than the others, however, and in his 
later messages,—the “ Dick” incident, the names correctly given of 
various people, including the unusual name of “ Hale,” which hap- 
pened to be the first name of two of our friends, the references to 
writing on big sheets of paper and handling money, and the correct 
details given about my great-aunt,—was some of the impressiveness 
that had attached to information given at earlier sittings. 


I must regard as negligible any material referring to my hus- 
band’s name and profession given at this sitting, and the general 
information available to any one who had learned his identity. 
For I learned later from Mrs. Dale and Mrs. Miller that my hus- 
band had appeared several times during the summer at the circle 
sittings, and had told his name somewhat obscurely, when Mrs. 
Miller had recognized it. On one of these occasions Mrs. Dale 
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had asked him where I was, and had been told that I was over 
near Boston. Checking up on dates as closely as possible,—this 
happened at a sitting late in June, and I was in a suburb of Bos- 
ton from June sixteenth to the twenty-ninth, a fact unknown to 
Mrs. Dale,—this may have been a correct message. They said 
my husband had spoken at one circle later on of the actors’ strike, 
in which he seemed greatly interested. I myself was doing much 
work in connection with the strike, which was unlikely to have 
been known to those present. But I cannot be sure that, after my 
husband’s name had once been given by Mrs. Hersey, any general 
information about him and me might not have been open to her, 
and this would cover her giving his name to Mrs. Waring. At 
no time, however, were the most significant messages given by her 
of a class to have been learned by any normal process so far as I 
can think. 


(To be continued) 





Notes from Periodicals. 


NOTES FROM PERIODICALS. 
By GARDNER Murphy, Pu. D. 


In the January number of the Quarterly Transactions of the 
British College of Psychic Science, the Editor, Mr. F. Bligh 
Bond, publishes an article entitled “ A New Chapter in the Glas- 
tonbury Discoveries.” This is a sequel to his extraordinary 
book ‘“‘ The Gate of Remembrance ”’ in which, the reader will re- 
call, an account was given of information given thru automatic 
writing, which directed Mr. Bond to look for certain unknown 
remnants of the former glories of the Glastonbury Abbey. (The 
excavation which was carried out under his direction led to 
verification of the contents of the script, and under circumstances 
appearing to exclude normal knowledge or telepathy from any 
living person, the discovered ruins being to a large extent com- 
pletely lost to scholars.) The present article describes the auto- 
matic writing, begun in 1919, of a lady who had read Mr. Bond’s 
book, but was without scholarly knowledge of Glastonbury. In 
this script clear statements were made, together with a drawing, 
indicating the existence of a certain wall running in a specified 
direction, curving, and reaching a designated spot. Having no 
documents which would in any sense confirm the truth of the 
script, Mr. Bond waited for the results of the excavation itself, 
which appeared emphatically to confirm the correctness of the 
script and the drawing. A testimonial is published, signed by 
the Vicar of St. Austell, signifying that Mr. Bond had shown 
him the script and diagram on the day of the discovery of the 
masonry,—6 days after the production of this script and diagram. 
Mr. Bond states in the article that a more extensive account of 
this lady’s script will soon be published, entitled “‘ The Script of 
Brother Symon.” 

The same periodical contains an article by Mrs. Hester 
Travers Smith entitled “ Science of the Ouija Board,” discuss- 
ing her own experience with automatic communications. As the 
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authoress of “ Voices from the Void,” and as a figure in Profes- 
sor Barrett’s “ On The Threshold of the Unseen,” Mrs. Travers 
Smith is already known as a competent investigator in this field 
of automatism. The article makes clear that she had no medium- 
istic powers of which she was aware until the beginning of her 
experimentation with the ouija board and that the power of 
rapid writing went through successive stages of development. 
Working in co-operation with two friends, at different times, and 
with a shorthand writer who recorded the exceedingly rapid mes- 
sages spelled out by the traveler, she obtained quite brilliant re- 
sults in getting telepathic impressions from the mind of a person 
sitting in the room. On another occasion a message in Spanish, 
of considerable length, was received, telling a story which was 
also given in English, the persons present being ignorant of 
Spanish. Some successful experiments under hypnosis are re- 
corded. Mention is made of tests in psychometry, clairvoyance 
and prevision, together with some apparent communications from 
the dead. The contents of the article overlap somewhat with 


the book above referred to; readers of the Journal are urged to 
read both. 


Mrs. Barbara McKenzie gives in the same periodical an ac- 
count of “ Poltergeist Phenomena at the British College.’ After 
pointing out that poltergeist cases are numerous, but that cases 
under observation are rare, she records a series of happenings at 
the College, kept in diary form by College employees, in whose 
care was placed the girl with whom the phenomena were as- 
sociated. Numerous unexplained cases of the moving and throw- 
ing of objects are given, some of which occurred when the girl 
was in a different room or in another story of the building. 


Another poltergeist case is recorded by Camille Flammarion 
in the Revue Spirite for February. A Protestant pastor in a 
provincial French city reports in December, 1922, a long series 
of unexplained throwings of objects, constantly associated with 
one man, although repeatedly occurring while he was under full 
observation, and at some distance from him. It must be con- 
fessed that phenomena of this type are among the most difficu't 
to reduce to any kind of systematic interpretation. The pastor 
mentioned above ascribes the phenomena to the spirit of an old 
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man who died without proper ceremonials ; poltergeist cases how- 


ever seem almost inevitably to provoke rather conjectural ex- 
planation. 


The January number of Psyche contains an article on “ The 
Subliminal and the Unconscious” by H. F. Saltmarsh. The 
author strives to determine just what is meant by each of these 
terms, and to define the relation of each to the conscious and to 
the purely physical. He points out that we vaguely use the term 
subliminal to include phenomena widely divergent not only 
in content but in very essence. We have made it a sort of clear 
spring from which the pure waters of revelation and contact with 
the spiritual world proceed, and we have made it a muddy pool 
from which all that is base and unlovely in human conduct 
emanate. Mr. Saltmarsh faces the problem squarely, admitting, 
as Myers did, the variety of elements found in this broad realm. 
“The subliminal is that tract of the mind which lies beyond the 
threshold of the normal consciousness; from it may spring the 
creative inspirations of genius, reasoned processes of thought, 
great, as well as trivial, ideas. It appears to cover the whole 
region of psychical evolution, there are tracts where ape-like and 
mischievous characteristics prevail, but there are also sometimes 
to be found signs of a higher development than that manifested 
by the normal personality. Besides the fantastic and lowly- 
evolved rudiments which persist therein, and which constitute a 
large portion of the contents of the dream, we may find evidence 
of a more acute logic, a deeper insight, a more divine creative 
faculty, and perhaps even a purer morality.” While the Freudian 
unconscious does not attain the evolutionary level of normal 
personality and occupies that part of the subliminal which is 
closest to the physical, the author conceives the subliminal as a 
whole as “a psychical tract which stretches both beyond and be- 
hind the normal personality. It epitomizes the evolution of the 
psychical entity, and contains in itself the vanguard of progress 
in so far as it manifests characteristics of a more highly de- 
veloped nature than is shown by the supraliminal, it also includes 
fragments and survivals of the past, monuments of an earlier 
epoch of evolution, remains of an infantile or even a pre-human 
period. At one end it touches the highest point reached in psy- 
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chical or spiritual evolution, at the other the shadowy region of 
the past where the psychical emerges from the physiological.” 
The February Psychische Studien prints the text of a lecture 
delivered by Professor Hans Driesch, delivered last May in 
Prague, entitled “‘ Occultism as A New Science.” This eminent 
exponent of the form of biological theory now generally called 
“ vitalism,”—who has, like the other great vitalist Henri Bergson, 
interested himself deeply in psychic investigation,—undertakes 
to show how the vitalist point of view makes possible an easy 
transition from ordinary biological processes, such as embryonic 
growth and the restoration of injured members, to the phenomena 
of ectoplasm and even telekinesis (for forces radiating from the 
body, which may at times be visible and at times invisible, serve 
as directing agencies in manifestations familiar to psychical re- 
search). ‘These phenomena belong to a science which is a sort of 
adjunct to biology. Similarly, he includes under “ parapsy- 
chology ’’ such phenomena as telepathy and clairvoyance, which 
he regards as mere extensions from ordinary mental phenomena, 
rather than as fundamentally different processes. He believes 
that the same orderly process by which unclassified and diverse 
processes have been systematized,—alchemy becoming chemistry, 
astrology becoming astronomy,—is at work now,—to make, in 
place of the mysterious tradition of Occultism, a science which 
will really be an extension from scientific psychology and biology. 
In support of this thesis, he shows that exactly such a process 
took place in the 19th century in relation to hypnotism, the phe- 
nomena being at first considered out of the domain of orthodox 
science, but gradually being reduced to scientific method and thus 
absorbed into the science. The question of survival and com- 
munication is of course a part of “ parapsychology,” but definite 
answer on these matters is not at present obtainable. Driesch 
believes in fact, as does Richet, that the facts for a new science 


are at hand, but that clear interpretations of them all are not at 
present obtainable. 
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Professor McDougall and Spiritualism. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROFESSOR McDOUGALL AND SPIRITUALISM. 


A Reply by Grorce E. Wricut, Member S. P. R... . Organising 
Secretary London §Spiritualistic Alliance. 


The Editor, absent from the office for several weeks, has di- 
rected that Mr. Wright’s letter shall be printed, in pursuance of 
the Journal’s policy of fairness and allowance of intelligent dis- 
cussion from varying points of view, and adds the comment: 
“ Persons criticised by Mr. Wright are invited to make statements 
promptly, if they so desire, in order that these can appear in our 
June issue, in which the Editor will make some remarks. Whether 
or not the exact circumstances involved in several groups of 
facts adverted to entirely justify Mr. Wright’s feeling that 
Spiritualists have been unfairly treated by Psychical Researchers, 
we have no doubt of his sincerity, and commend the courteous 
manner in which he expresses his views.’—G. M. 


In the January issue of the Journal of the American S. P. R. 
appears an address entitled ‘‘ The Need for Psychical Research ”’ 
by Professor McDougall. 

Any announcement by the most distinguished psychologist 
of the day, who has held the office of president of both the Eng- 
lish and American Societies for Psychical Research, must neces- 
sarily demand attention in this country, as well as in America. 

In his address he makes specific reference tu the attitude 
of Spiritualism towards Psychical Research. It may be inferred 
that he intended his remarks to apply not merely to American 
Spiritualism, but also to that movement in England. 

I have no claim to speak on behalf of American Spiritualism, 
but in regard to the English movement my position as executive 
officer of the leading Metropolitan Spiritualist Society may, I 
hope, entitle me to offer my comments on Professor McDougall’s 
remarks. (Journal A. S. P. R., Vol. 17, page 11). 

He describes us as “ persons indifferent to the claim of Psy- 
chical Research,” and he is concerned that “ experience shows 
us that, of all those who enter upon the path of Psychical Re- 
search, a considerable proportion become lost to it’’ by passing 
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over into what he describes as “the hostile camp” of Spiritual- 
ism. “‘ Having become personally convinced of the truth of the 
main tenets of Spiritualism, these persons cease to be interested 
in Research and devote themselves to propaganda.” He asks 
‘““How may we hope to retain the support and co-operation of 
the already convinced? We cannot afford to lower our stand- 
ards of evidence or relax the strictness of our rules of investiga- 
tion, as these persons would have us do. We must continue to 
run the risk of estranging them by the rigidity of our scientific 
principles. We must continue to regard Research as of the first 
importance. Our only hope in respect of these persons is, |! 
think, to convince them that, even from the point of view of their 
main purpose, namely, the spread of what they hold to be the 
truth, ours is the better plan. If what they teach are truths, 
further research will establish them more firmly; if they cannot 
be verified by further research, they are not truths and ought 
not to be taught. And by mere propaganda, by popular lecturing 
and writing and discussion, they will never succeed in gaining 
general acceptance for their views.” 

This statement raises many points, all of which cannot be 
touched upon within the confines of a short article. I will en- 
deavor however, to deal with the chief issues. 

First, I would submit that so far as British Spiritualism is 
concerned, the facts are all against Dr. McDougall’s assertion 
that belief in the tenets of Spiritualism induces indifference to 
Psychical Research. There are many of us whose belief has, 
in whole or in part, come from our study of the admirable records 
of the English S. P. R. in “ mental” phenomena. There are 
others who, after personal experience of a conclusive kind, turn 
with renewed interest to those records, and who have also con- 
tributed items of value thereto. Thus the most considerable re- 
cent contribution in the department of ‘“‘ mental” phenomena, the 
“Newspaper Tests,” has been the work of a Spiritualist, the 
Rev. Drayton Thomas. And I think that no one who has studied 
his work, either in the Journal of the S. P. R. or in book form, 
will deny that it displays qualities in the investigator that are 
fully up to the standards of the S. P. R. 

A considerable number of members of the London Spiritual- 
ist Alliance belong also to the S. P. R. and out of all the volumes 
of our great library there are few that are more studied than the 
Proceedings of both the English and American Societies. Mem- 
bers of the S. P. R. are also frequently among those who speak 
at our special meetings, and, speaking generally, there can be no 
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doubt that the charge of indifference to, or lack of support of, 
Psychical Research has no possible justification as far as the 
“ intelligentsia’ of English Spiritualism are concerned. 

But Spiritualism appeals to all classes of the community. 
Hence the majority of its adherents must needs be persons who 
lack the capacity to understand and to appreciate the necessarily 
difficult methods of analysis and argument in Psychical Research. 
As well might one expect the ordinary man or woman to under- 
stand comparative anatomy. The analysis of evidence in Psy- 
chical Research is admittedly difficult. Thus the “cross cor- 
respondences ’ are, to my mind, the finest evidence which we 
have of extra-terrene communication. But how many people can 
or will make critical study of them? The cross correspondences 
repel by their complexity, though that complexity is, in fact, the 
strongest argument for their veridicity. 

[ have no doubt that Dr. McDougall’s way is the right way 
to bring conviction to men of science. But it has very slight 
effect on the general public. For although in some subjects the 
interests of which are largely impersonal, the public will accept 
the ipse dixit of science. they will most certainly not do so in 
such personal matters as human survival and spirit communica- 
tion. 

“ Organised Science’’ is only “ tremendously powerful” in 
scientific circles. It has but slight effect on, or interest for, the 
man in the street. Thus, what effect has fifty years of electrical 
science had on the ordinary man and woman in giving them the 
most elementary knowledge of the principles of the various elec- 
trical appliances that they use daily? 

Dr. McDougall seems to think that there is a demand on the 
part of Spiritualists for a lowering of the standards of the evi- 
dence in Psychical Research. Let me assert with all possible 
emphasis that this is the very last thing which we desire. We 
should deplore any weakening of those standards. It is of the 
utmost moment that we should have the assurance that all evi- 
dence found in the S. P. R. Proceedings has been subject to the 
most rigorous analysis and inspection. It is better that ten good 
cases should be excluded rather than one doubtful case included. 

Certainly no demand for the lowering of the evidential 
standard has come from us. But there is a very insistent demand 
that the standard should be applied, so to say, both ways. We 
call for a standard as high and as rigid in the acceptance of 
negative as of positive evidence. It is at the present moment 
our most serious complaint against the S. P. R. that they accept, 
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as conclusive, evidence against the genuineness of a medium 
which, had it been offered in favour of that genuineness, would 
have been regarded as of very doubtful value. 

The outstanding example of this is found in the well-known 
“ Hope-Price”’ case. Here, on the result of a single isolated ex- 
periment carried out by Mr. Price with the Crewe Circle, the 
S. P. R. published in their Journal an article entitled “ A Case of 
Fraud with the Crewe Circle,” and made the definite official pro- 
nouncement that William Hope had been “ found guilty” of 
fraud. 

Sustained and careful analysis of Mr. Price’s experiment has 
shown that it is very far from being conclusive. Had similar evi- 
dence been offered by Mr. Price in support of the reality of Psy- 
chical Photography, it would certainly not have been accepted 
with the eagerness with which his evidence against the Crewe Cir- 
cle was received. 

Furthermore, the S. P. R. took the unprecedented course of 
allowing the report in their Journal (a publication strictly con- 
fined in circulation to its Members and Associates) to be re- 
printed in an anti-Spiritualist pamphlet entitled ‘Cold Light 
on Spiritualist Phenomena,” which pamphlet was circulated 
broadeast throughout this country. Is it astonishing that, in 
view of this action, most Spiritualists are of opinion that the 
first desire of the S. P. R. is to discredit Spiritualism ? 

No! It is not lower standards of evidence that we require, 
but the rigid and impartial application of the same standards to 
both positive and negative evidence. 

We next pass to the charge of “hostility.” I can find no 
warrant for the statement that this feeling exists towards Psy- 
chical Research in itself. But there is at the present moment a 
feeling of great resentment, among British Spiritualists, against 
the representative organization for Psychical Research in this 
country. 

But let me make it perfectly clear that this resentment or 
hostility, if Professor McDougall prefers the term,—is not di- 
rected in the slightest degree against Psychical Research in it- 
self, but solely against the methods and attitude which certain 
members of the S. P. R. have adopted. 

The “ Hope-Price ” case to which I have already alluded is 
an outstanding example. It has aroused the greatest resentment 
among Spiritualists. We feel that in no circumstances whatever 
should a charge of deliberate fraud be made on the result of a 
single isolated experiment. We say that, however conclusive 
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it may seem, it is most unfair that a charge of fraud should be 
made and broadcasted throughout the country, without any oppor- 
tunity whatever being given for the accused person to submit his 
defence. We assert that it shows a signal disregard of ordinary 
courtesy that the record of an experiment which was carried out 
solely by the good offices of two Spiritualist Institutions (this 
Alliance and the British College of Psychical Science) should be 
published without consultation with those Institutions. Does 
Dr. McDougall wonder that there is some “ hostility’ when Psy- 
chical Researchers use the facilities liberally placed at their dis- 
posal by Spiritualists, for the purpose of attacking Spiritualism 
itself ? 

We also find in this particular case an example of another 
matter which has been perhaps the greatest cause of resentment 
on the part of Spiritualists, namely the attitude of investigators 
towards mediums. 

It will be agreed that mediums are the essential material for 
psychical research. Very little could have been accomplished 
without their services. Thus in the department of “ mental ” phe- 
nomena, Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Osborne Leonard have been the 
means of providing the best evidence for extra-terrene communi- 
cation, while, in regard to “ metapsychical ” phenomena, Eusapia 
Palladino and “ Eva C.”” have been the subjects for practically 
all the work in this department which has been carried out by 
the S P. R. Yet you may search the records of the S. P. R. in 
vain for any recognition of the debt which psychical research 
owes to these persons. On the contrary, you find, throughout, 
an attitude of veiled suspicion and distrust of these mediums. 

Thus “ Eva C.” gave her services to the S. P. R. without 
charge, for a period of over two months, sitting under most dif- 
ficult conditions. Yet the report of these sittings ( Proceedings 
5. P. R., Vol. 32) makes no adequate recognition of this. 

Indeed there is throughout that report an implicit suggestion 
of fraud, which, as is well-known, deeply offended Madame Bis- 
son, through whose kind offices the S. P. R. obtained the sittings. 

It is this assumption of fraud, with which S P. R. investi- 
gators commence every research, that annoys us. 

We Spiritualists have a far greater knowledge of professional 
mediums than any of the S. P. R. investigators. We know well 
that, as far as our country is concerned, the leading mediums are 
supra-liminally honest; and we resent methods of investigation 


which start with the @ priori assumption that these persons are 
rogues. 
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We know also that the phenomena which a medium produces 
are immensely influenced by the mental attitude of the sitters 
with whom he works. Hence the attitude of initial suspicion 
which S. P. R. investigators have invariably adopted towards 
mediums is bound to impede, or even to inhibit, the production of 
phenomena. Though this has been demonstrated again and again, 
the S. P. R. investigators have until now, obstinately refused to 
take this factor into account in any way whatever. Their attitude 
towards mediums is identical with that of the attitude of a 
physicist towards laboratory apparatus. It is presumptuous to 
use the word Psychology in the presence vf Dr. McDougall, but 
I can assert that unless, and until, investigators are prepared to 
study the psychology of mediumship, they will generally only 
obtain indifferent, or even dubious, results from their investiga- 
tions. 

We also feel that S. P. R. investigators are greatly to blame 
for failing to support the mediums with whom they have worked 
when attacks are levelled against them in the general Press. 

For example, “ Eva C.” was the subject of gross abuse by 
M. Paul Heuze in the “ London Daily Telegraph,” as the result 
of her work with the S. P. R. Yet no representative of the 
S. P. R. lifted a finger to defend her from those attacks. Not 
even when the report above mentioned was garbled and mis- 
quoted so as to make it appear that the investigators had detected 
“Eva C.” in fraud, did they take the trouble to write to the Press 
to protest against this unfair distortion. 

Surely if a medium gives her services, at great personal in- 
convenience and some suffering, to the cause of Psychical Re- 
search, it is obligatory on the investigators to protect her from 
aspersions and attacks. It is this callous inhumanity which looks 
upon mediums as mere matter for psychical vivisection, to be 
thrown aside when done with, which has led to the present state 
of affairs, under which no British mediums will submit to S. P. R. 
investigations and no Spiritualist will endeavor to persuade them 
so to do. 

Another thing which we greatly resent is the manner in which 
S. P. R. officials pronounce “ moral judgments.” The Society 
for Psychical Research is a scientific body concerned with re- 
search alone. It is as improper for them to pronounce judgments 
on the moral implications of their researches as it would be for 
a physician, treating a case of chronic alcoholism, to lecture the 
patient on the sin of intemperance. 

Yet this is exactly what the officers of our Psychical Research 
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Societies do. For example, in the January number of the Pro- 
ceedings A. S. P. R. there is aii analysis of slate-writing by the 
Editor. 

This analysis is a brilliant piece of work, and I would be the 
last to say that Dr. Prince’s conclusion is without justification 
when he writes “If asked whether to me there appears to be 
satisfactory evidence in any cases known to me, my answer 
would have to be an emphatic negative.” This is a perfecly fair 
and proper statement. 

But earlier in the same article Dr. Prince says, speaking of 
Keeler, “It is fitting that the most attention should be paid to 


.the arch deceiver who has beguiled more thousands than any 


other American slate-writing medium of our day.” 

Here we have a “ moral judgment” stigmatising Keeler as 
an “ Arch-deceiver.”” The judgment may be perfectly just in it- 
self, but to pass that judgment editorially in the “ Proccedings ” 
is as out of place as if we were to find in the description of a 
case of delirium tremens, in a medical paper, a homily on the sin 
of the indulgence which had led to that pathological condition. 

The same thing occurred in the Hope-Price case above re- 
ferred to. The moral judgment “ Hope is guilty of fraud” was 
solemnly pronounced by the Editor of the Journal. 

WhetlLer these verdicts are right or wrong is not the point. 
Our objection is to a purely scientific society exceeding its proper 
function, and setting itself up as a censcr morum in matters psy- 
chical. 

Dr. Prince writes, “I consider that, in addition to its con- 
structive work, it is still the duty of psvchical research to wield 
the besom of destruction against outstanding and mercenary im- 
position of the public.” 

I submit with all possible respect to Dr. Prince, that this 
passage shows a singular lack of recognition that the functions 
of a learned society (and surely we wish our societies to have 
this status) have nothing whatever to do with moral issues. 

Again, to pursue Dr. Prince’s analogy, surely the proper func- 
tion of a besom is to sweep refuse out of sight into the decent 
obscurity of the dust-bin. But Dr. Prince’s idea is apparently 
that we should pile the refuse up in the most prominent posi- 
tions in our gardens. So much dirty linen has been hung out on 
the clothes lines of our Proceedings and Journals that the public 
will not believe there is any clean linen. 

Dr. McDougall appeals for increased financial support from 
the public for organised psychical research. I agree that this is 
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a pressing need. But the vigorous wielding of the “ besom of 
destruction ”’ is the very worst way to obtain that support. The 
public will not support Psychical Research so loug as its results 
are so largely negative. They say, “ Why should we support 
a society which spends nearly all its time and energies in finding 
out by elaborate methods what we all know already, namely, that 
mediums are frauds?” 

But if our Societies for Psychical Research kept negative re- 
sults in the background, and concentrated on the presentation 
of positive results, the general public would say to itself, ‘‘ There 
is really something intriguing in this psychical research business. 
It is worth supporting.” 

Take the Proceedings A. S. P. R for January. The exposure 
of American slate-writing wil! attract infinitely more public at- 
tention than the remarkable cases of psychometry described 
therein. 

To use a colloquialism, if the S. P. R. are to get public sup- 
port they must deliver good goods, not merely smash up bad 
ones. There is no money going about for destruction, but plenty 
for construction. 

And this passing of “ moral judgments” has another most 
unfortunate effect. So long as investigators confine themselves 
to facts, they are entitled to claim scientific “ privilege.” They 
can demand that their bona fides be accepted. But immediately 
they pass “moral judgments ”’—that a medium has committed 
fraud —they can no longer claim “ privilege.””’ The matter at once 
passes from the atmosphere of the Lecture Room to that of the 
Court of Law. The investigator is no longer an impartial scien- 
tist, stating facts. He becomes a prosecutor making accusations. 
As such, ke is liable to cross examination by the defence as to 
credit, veracity and motive. 

But when this is done, researchers are loud in their complaints. 
It is pertectly right and proper to accuse a medium of fraud, but 
it is grossly improper even to suggest that there may have been 
anything but the most perfect probity in motive and action on the 
part of the investigator! 

Thus my most excellent friend, Mr. Harry Price, simply 
could not and cannot see that his publication of a charge of de- 
liberate fraud against the “ Crewe Circle ” made it perfectly fair 
for his own bona fides to be ca!led in question. 

Agair a group of conjurers (The Occult Committee of the 
Magic Circle) investigating another photographic medium, 
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stated that she had been detected in fraud. Yet they were highly 
indignant when the suggestion was made that they (who as 
conjurers could easily do it) might have made the substitution 
of the photographic slides on which tle whole charge rested. 
As the od proverb says, “‘ What is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gender”’ And people who make charges cf fraud against 
others must not. be annoyed when they are asked to prove that 
they themselves have not engaged in deception. 

An answer sometimes made by psychical researchers is that 
of Dr. Prince in the current number of the Proceedings, “ Well, 
if my recerd is not true, let the medium sue me for libel.” This 
is a disingenuous answer. Everyone knows that no medium 
could get a verdict in his favor if he did so, since the very pro- 
fession to exhibit psychic phenomena is, in England, at any rate, 
a legal offence The Law lays it down quite clearly that there 
are no stich things as genuine phenomena. Hence, to allege that 
a person has produced them fraudulently cannot be a libel, any 
more than it would be a libel to call an admitted burglar a dits- 
honest burglar. 

I think I do not misrepresent Professor McDougall if I say 
that he is really anxious that the present strained relations be- 
tween Spiritualism and official psychical research should cease. 
There is absolutely no reason why Spiritualism and psychical 
research should not work together up to a certain point. Be- 
yond that point, psychical research obviously cannot go. But 
up to this landmark, we could, and should, work hand in hand. 
And we do need each other. Psychical Research has the investi- 
gators and the facilities for accurate and permanent recording. 
We have the material for experiment, the mediums. Clearly 
nothing can be done without mediums, and for obvious reasons 
it is among professional mediums that psychical research must 
look for nearly all its useful experimental material. For it is 
abundantly clear that private persons will rarely submit to the 
considerable tax on their time and energies which systematic 
experiments demand. I say advisedly—and I am in a position 
to know,—that the Hope-Price case, coming on the top of the 
treatment of “ Eva C.” has closed British mediumship to the 
S. P. R. This is a matter which I keenly regret, not merely in 
connection with the progress of psychical research, important 
though that is. No, I would go further, and I would say that 
on the higher ethical grounds which Professor McDougall so 
admirably outlines, the present state of affairs is lamentable. 
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Materialism is the common enemy both of Psychical Research 
and Spiritualism, and, instead of presenting a united front to 
the foe, we are quarrelling among ourselves. 

Wherein lies the remedy? I can only suggest a few salient 
points. 

First, there absolutely must be fairness and frankness in the 
treatment of mediums. It must be recognised that they are per- 
sons of abnormal sensibility and that they must be treated with 
a sympathy and consideration which would seem excessive in 
dealing with ordinary people. These persons believe—wrongly 
if you will—that they are the agents of spirit intelligences, and 
this feeling must be treated with deference. Again, Spiritualists 
and mediums believe—wrongly if you will—that phenomena are 
the work of friends beyond the veil, and that a sitting is some- 
thing more than a mere experiment. Hence, the attitude of levity 
and barely concealed ridicule, which psychical researchers adopt 
towards the spiritistic explanation of phenomena, is intensely re- 
sented. For Spiritualists the whole subject is far too serious to 
make a joke about. No one can appreciate more than I the 
humours of Psychical Research, and the exclusion of humour 
would be, for me, a “ self-denying ordinance.’ But it is a self- 
denial which must be practised. Remarks about “ tallow cats” 
and “asbestos dogs” are quite funny, but they are as out of 
place as jokes at a funeral. (In this case it was Keeler’s 
funeral, or at least his reinterment after exhumation and analysis, 
etc. ) 

Second, when a medium has submitted to S. P. R. investiga- 
tion and has complied with every reasonable requirement, the 
investigating society must uphold the medium’s credit when it is 
attacked in the public Press. 

Third, the passing of “ moral judgments ’’ must be abandoned. 
The Proceedings of our Societies for Psychical Research must 
deal with facts, and facts alone. 

Fourth, the same standard of evidence must be applied to 
negative as to positive results. Under no circumstances what- 
ever must the isolated statement of a single observer be accepted 
as a conclusive evidence that a medium has produced phenomena 
by fraudulent methods. 

Fifth, the present attitude of contempt for the capacity of 
all Spiritualists as observers must be given up. We, in England, 
have in our ranks, persons who are no less competent and no 
more credulous than any in official Psychical Research, and we 
are justly irritated that the opinion of persons who have given 
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years to the study of phenomena should be considered as value- 
less because, and only because, they are Spiritualists. 

If official Psychical Research will only meet us on free, frank, 
and equal terms, if it will be absolutely fair to mediums, and 
if it will concentrate on construction and not on destruction, 
then British Spiritualism will give its wholehearted support and 
assistance. And thus, working together, we may well see in an- 
other decade the solution of many problems in this confused and 
complex subject, which, if we continue to work in opposition may 
remain unsolved for generations to come. 
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CONVERSAZIONE. 


The Computation of Chances. 


After a recent lecture delivered in Schenectady, N. Y., in the 
course of which a psychometrical experiment was related, the results 
of which, as was shown the audience, were correct to a degree 
amounting, by a very moderate estimate, to one chance out of 
25,000,000, an intelligent young man, W. R. H., asked a question 
which, together with the fuller reply sent him by mail, will have 


interest for such readers as have become mathematically confused by 
similar calculations. 


As I remember it your first question, to which I particularly al- 
lude, was about as follows: Whether, considering there are a hun- 
dred millions of people in the country, and that everyone of these 
people at every moment has some complex of imagery, ideas, etc., 
before his mind, and that this is going on day after day continually, 


it would not be possible by mere chance that a person should have 
occur to her mind the combination of particulars which I narrated; 
and which I stated, and I think proved, that there was not one chance 
in twenty-five millions of getting by guess. 

If I have misstated substantially your “ poser,” please correct 
me, but I think it amounted to that. My answer is unqualifiedly 
ves. If the chance in the case cited amounted to exactly one in 
twenty-five millions then of course there would be even chances that 
four persons, if all were adults, in one hundred millions would have 
the same combination at a given moment. That is only another way 
of stating the same thing. Your proposal amounted to this—that 
instead of an experiment with one person I should experiment with 
one hundred millions at the same time. But it went further than 
this—that I should experiment with one hundred millions thruout 
their lives. Whereas, I was experimenting with one person, at a 
definite moment of her life. 

Or, let us put it another way. If the chances were precisely one 
in twenty-five millions, I should know in advance that there was a 
likelihood of four persons in the United States who had that precise 
combination of particulars in mind, or who would have had it under 
the circumstances of a like experiment, which would arouse an effort 
to visualize or think a number of particulars. As a matter of fact 
there might be only three persons in the one hundred millions who 
would have that combination in mind, and there might be five, but 
the expectation would be four. Now if I tried the experiment, to 
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see if I could pick out one of the persons who had or would have 
the combination, the chances are twenty-five millions against one that 
I should succeed. And that brings us precisely where we were be- 
fore. Of course, when I said that the woman had one chance out of 
twenty-five millions, I by that statement admitted the theoretical pos- 
sibility that she announced the combination of particulars by that 
chance. What I succeeded in showing was simply that it was ex- 
ceedingly unlikely that it was by chance. 

Now when you consider that I tried a number of other experi- 
ments with the same woman, and that in several of these she gained 
results, the probabilities of which as the result of chance, if not so 
infinitesimally small, were at least in some such ratio as one chance 
out of ten thousand, you will readily see how enormous the im- 
probability of her deliverances, taken together, is of being mere 
chance work. 

But right here I come up against another frequent misappre- 
hension. There are intelligent persons, not instinctively mathema- 
ticians, who think that if, say in a series of six experiments, three are 
successful, as successful as I have indicated, and three are complete 
failures, the failures cancel the force of the successes. But this is 
most emphatically not the case. Suppose that there were a box 
containing one thousand beans of which but one is black, and a com- 
pletely blindfolded person is allowed to put his hand wherever he 
will in the box and try to get that black bean. He has but one chance 
out of a thousand. He might actually succeed in getting hold of it 
two or three times in a thousand trials, or he might actually not suc- 
ceed in finding it in two thousand trials: the meaning, of one chance 
in a thousand is that if he carried out several sets of experiments 
composed of a thousand drawings each, on the average he would 
succeed in getting the black bean once in each set. Now suppose 
that he is given but one single drawing and gets the black bean at the 
first trial. Of course that was possible, else he would not have suc- 
ceeded, yet the chances were nine hundred and ninety-nine to one 
that he would not get it at the first trial, which makes the case 
analogous to that of the psychometric medium. Now, if he tries the 
experiment with five other boxes containing the thousand beans 
each, one only of which is black, and twice more succeeds in getting 
the black bean at the first drawing, would his failure in the other 
three cases to get it the first time detract appreciably from the 
singularity of his three successes? Emphatically no, because he 
could have drawn five hundred times before the chances for his suc- 
cess would be even. Failure in achieving a success on the first draw- 
ing, under such circumstances, twenty times, would still not ap- 
preciably diminish the noteworthiness of the three successes, since 
the failures would be only what would be expected by a tremendous 
margin of probability, while the three instant successes would be 
enormously against the probability. 
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Bearing these facts in mind, it can be appreciated, why, when in 
three cases out of six a psychometrist succeeds in getting against 
enormous disparity of odds, a combination of correct statements re- 
garding the writers of letters used in the text, their contents being 
carefully concealed, the phenomenon should attract the attention of 
psychical researchers, 


Granted that the Raps were Subjective, could they be Normal, or 
even Abnormal? 

In the same Schenectady address there was given a summary de- 
scription of rapping phenomena which suddenly broke out in the 
lecturer’s own residence and continued some months. The raps 
would be heard in different rooms of the house, when the three 
inmates were all together, when any two of them were present, when 
any one was alone, and with any one of them absent from the house 
altogether. So long as the writer had a Sunday morning speaking 
engagement the raps were never heard on Saturday nights, and it 
was amply proved that this abstention was not due to a difference 
in the conduct of any person in the house. 

Afterwards E. C. wrote and asked if the raps could not have 


been “ subjective” (hallucinatory). This question would naturally 
occur to many. 


I expressly stated that it might be that the sounds were subjective, 
or what I call “effects upon consciousness.” But in that case they 
would be as inexplicable to psychological science as raps which make 
material vibrations for which no normal cause can be discovered 
would be to material science. It may interest you for me to set forth 
my reasons for this statement. 

First we will consider one person who hears raps such as I de- 
scribed as occurring in my house. 

1. Suddenly he begins to hear them, never having done so be- 
fore and not being in impaired health. 

2. Also begins to hear them unexpectedly and under no cir- 
cumstances favoring suggestion. 

3. Hears these only—no murmurs, voices etc. 

4. Hears them at that period only in certain associations, e.g., 
when in a particular house. 

5. As suddenly ceases to hear them, after some weeks, when 
expectation that they would continue indefinitely had been 
aroused. 

Now consider that two or more other persons also hear them: 

6. At exactly the same moment, and turning heads in the direc- 
tion simultaneously shows it is not suggestion. 
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In 9 out of 10 cases locating the sounds similarly. 
Independently describing the sounds similarly as to loudness. 
One of the group who is somewhat deaf uniformly being 
unable to hear the particular sounds said by the others to 
be soft. 

Many of the sounds being startlingly distinct, some amount- 
ing to bangs. (No “in the mind ” effect.) 

Failure to get any of these sounds on Saturday nights pre- 
ceding those Sundays when one of the party made addresses, 
with no desire that this should be the case or expectation 
until repetitions of the omission had roused it. 

12. Absolute failure to get raps so arranged (one, two and three 
at a time) so as to answer questions. Subjective sounds 
ought to be more manageable. 

Real sounds would be consistent with the facts, and so might sub- 
jective sounds supernormally produced, but I know of no proof that 
sounds subjective in the recognized sense have ever coincided with 
these twelve points taken together. 

If you see any flaw in this argument it would enlighten me for 
you to point it out. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Two Worlds of Attraction. By ANNE Assotr. The Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston, 1921. Pp. 183. Price $1.50 Net. 


This is a further contribution to the ever increasing number of 
books produced through the agency of automatic writing. The source 
of the messages is supposed to be the mother of the authoress who 
died when the latter was a child. But we cannot find that she has 
given the smallest evidence of her personal identity in the course of 
her messages. We suppose that this sort of thing is a help and a com- 
fort to some of those persons who accept without thinking the idea 
of the supernormal origin of all automatic script, but as far as we 
can see this volume contains nothing which could not be easily pro- 
duced by anyone possessing a certain trend of mind coupled with only 
an average degree of intelligence.—E. J. DINGWALL. 


La Telepathie. By R. Warcouiier. Paris. Felix Alcan. Pp. xix 
+363. 


Much has been written on the subject of telepathy, both in affirma- 
tion and denial; much written about it has been accepted and utilized as 
a means of discounting or explaining spiritism. In this book M. War- 
collier furnishes what is probably the completest account of the phe- 
nomena, as well as the amplest discussion of them, that have yet ap- 
peared in any language. It dips into all literatures for material, quotes 
from many investigators, and especially takes precedence over previous 
surveys of this field by its detailed presentation of the results ob- 
tained in actual experimentation. Its opening chapter deals with the 
historic and scientific aspects of telepathy. Following this are sec- 
tions on “Spontaneous Telepathy,” and “Experimental Telepathy,” 
both summed up by “ An Interpretation of the Results.” Under these 
general headings we get such phases of the topic as “ Investigations into 
Telepathy,” “The Problem of Involuntary Transmission,” “The Re- 
ceiving Problem,” “ Artificial Production of Visual Images,” “ Spon- 
taneous Telepathy in Normal Sleep,” “ Telepathy in the Waking Con- 
dition,” “ Experimental Telepathy During Half-Sleep,” “ Analysis of 
Telepathic Messages,” “The Nature of Telepathy,” and “ Difficulties 
of Telepathic Communication.” The work was almost completed when 
the war interrupted the author’s studies, but he took them up again 
after its close under the influence of the surprise with which he noticed 
that “public attention was being directed more strongly than ever to- 
wards psychical research, as if in that it discovered a means for the 
elevation of the whole human being.” 

In a preface written for the book Prof. Charles Richet sums up its 
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deliverances as a “ genuinely scientific achievement,” and as one which 
proves the reality of telepathic communication beyond all possibility of 
cavil or doubt. And after praise of the painstaking methods of in- 
vestigation which it illustrates he goes on to say: “For people who 
have not reflected on these problems—that is, for nearly everybody— 
telepathy seems very simple. People say, ‘Why, yes; it’s the reading 
of thought; it’s mental suggestion.’ And that satisfies them—every- 
thing is explained by the word itself. But it is not simple at all. To 
read thought is to suppose that there are synchronous vibrations in two 
human brains, which opens the way to a whole world of hypotheses. 
Are we to suppose that the ultra-microscopic movements of our nerve 
cells can call forth knowledge in another human brain? If telepathy is 
real, as hundreds of examples prove it to be, that fact is a profound 
mystery just as profound as the mystery of clairvoyance... It is now 
beyond doubt that reality is in communication with us, especially with 
mediums, by ways other than those of the ordinary sensations, That 
which is real, that which is true, that which is external to us, reaches 
the unconscious side of our being, and therefore comes only indirectly 
to our consciousness by ways of which we are ignorant—comes incom- 
pletely, often in bits, as it were. But it reaches us all the same. Flashes 
of truth, fugitive gleams of it, are revealed to mediums and somnambul- 
ists. Hence there exists in certain individuals a sixth sense, the 
cryptesthesic sense, knowledge of things and realities, sensitiveness to 
vibrations, which the normal consciousness does not perceive. Now, 
human thought being a reality, it follows that telepathy is one of the 
chapters, and one of the most important chapters, of cryptesthesia, but 
it is far from being all cryptesthesia. .. Madame Piper has many times 
indicated facts which no living person could know: it was therefore not 
by the telepathic, but by the cryptesthesic method that she became ac- 
quainted with those facts. Unless one supposes—and neither M. War- 
collier nor myself admits it—that the consciousness of deceased indi- 
viduals has not disappeared, and that their soul or spirit returns through 
the soul of the medium. That is a very convenient explanation. But 
it raises so many and such serious as well as weighty objections that I 
absolutely refuse, until new and more decisive proofs are furnished, 
not only to regard the spiritist hypothesis as true, but even to treat 
it as probable.” Here Prof. Richet formulates his own explanation in 
these words: “ Human intelligence has methods of knowledge other 
than those open to it through the ordinary sense channels. To say that 
reality reaches us through sense channels is excellent, but beyond our 
known senses there is, in the case of certain individuals, perception of 
certain vibrations which reveal truth. For that supposition it will suf- 
fice to admit—1, that things emit vibrations which are not normally per- 
ceptible to our senses; 2, that these vibrations are frequently perceptible 
to sensitives, to somnambulists and mediums; 3, that human thought 
is a reality which is able, more easily than other realities, to arouse the 
cryptesthesic sense, and that this explains the relative frequency of 
cases of telepathy.” ' 

Turn now to M. Warcollier’s own interpretation of telepathic phe- 
nomena, the evidence for which he regards as established, despite all 
difficulties of transmission and all occasional failures in experimenta- 
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tion. He rejects as “absolutely unscientific” any theory of the trans- 
mission of mental images such as would imply a photograph-like im- 
pression of them on the brain of the receiver. He prefers the ‘analogy 
of the Hertzian waves passing out into the ether and being transmitted 
by it to immense distances; admitting that this is no more than a 
hypothesis, he all the same regards it as necessary, for the explanation 
of telepathy, to speak of “a psychic radio-activity,’ due to “a par- 
ticular case of the transmission which takes place normally between the 
neurons of the brain. He has confidence that telepathy will profoundly 
modify our general philosophy, our general outlook on nature and the 
world, just as the discovery of radium has thus far done, but he urges 
continued investigation in the telepathic field, and would encourage in- 
vestigators to the utmost. As to the relation of telepathic phenomena 
to the spiritist problem he writes: “ Having recognized the existence of 
psychic radio-activity I am ready to admit that every human personality 
is included within a collective network of associations constituted by 
veritable lines of force of a vibratory nature.” He represents the 
spiritists as being able to ask why “this necessary activity,” memory in- 
cluded, should not exist in the disembodied, just as the disintegrated 
radium survives in its emanation. And here is the author’s summing 
up in his closing chapter, entitled “ Moral and Social Consequences ”: 
“Among all men, constant and implacable telepathy brings to each 
support or trouble, pleasure or pain. Each living being gives out a 
multitude of aspirations, desires, fears, emotions, impressions, which 
go to others for their aid or as influences distracting them from their 
tasks. . . There are no more dead for us, even outside the spiritist 
hypothesis, in the sense of our certainty that everything good or bad 
in us will survive in the subconsciousness of humanity, viewed as a 
collective being that thinks, and even more probably in the general sub- 
consciousness of all living matter in the universe. . . Moral solidarity 
of beings in the past, the present and the future is the revelation given 
to us by psychical research, the pendant of the biological law of the 
evolution of species. Telepathy is the natural law which we uncon- 
sciously obey when we try to get together into groups for unification 
and for mutual aid. It is vain to found man’s work on hate when the 
law of it is love. Men do not excommunicate—they communicate. 
Here for the first time science lights up, with an illumination yet un- 
certain, the “ Love one another!” That is the basis of all religion, all 
morals, of every political system, and we cannot get away from it. 
Justice, love—love, justice! These are words inscribed synchronically 
or alternately on the far-off gateposts of human thought, on the 
antennae of Orient and Occident—the Hindu sage’s theory of virtue: 
“We are all the same man. I am you and you are I.” Or we may put 
it as a principle of action for modern times in the words: We are the 
electrons of the atom Humanity.” 


A good many questions are thus raised by M. Warcollier. If there 
is a “ psychical radio-activity,” is it transmitted to the mind of the re- 
ceiver through a physical or through a psychical continuum? Why not 
take it for granted that psychical messages or influences, while psy- 
chical at the point of origin, are passed on as physical impulses, to be 
translated into psychical terms when they reach the brain of the 
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medium? Without some such assumption we have the problem of in- 
teraction between psychical and physical on our hands, along with the 
troublesome controversy between psychophysical parallelism and epiphe- 
nomenalism. Unquestionably the book goes into psychical literature 
as one of its most illuminating surveys, but the case is far from closed. 
The spiritists themselves may be expected to raise issues which neither 
M. Warcollier nor Prof Richet even touches.—E. N. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Active Members of the Society, 
held in its rooms on January 2nd, 1923, the following members 
were elected to serve on the Board of Trustees for the ensuing 
year: Weston D. Bayley, John I. D. Bristol, Titus Bull, Miles 
M. Dawson, Margaret Deland, Frederick Edwards, George H. 
Hyslop, William McDougall and Lawson Purdy. 

Owing to lack of a quorum of the new Board in the January 
meeting, the organization meeting was postponed until April 6th, 
1923. There were present at that time Messrs. Bristol, Bayley, 
Bull, Edwards, Hyslop and Purdy, and the Secretary. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Frederick Edwards, President ; John 
I. D. Bristol, Vice-President ; Lawson Purdy, Treasurer ; Gertrude 
O. Tubby, Secretary. 

By the unanimous request of the Board, Mr. Edwards assumes 
the active duties of the office of President, which are defined in 
the by-laws as follows: 

“The President shall preside at all meetings of the Board of 
Trustees, and shall act as temporary chairman, and call to order 
all meetings of the members. He shall sign and execute all con- 
tracts in the name of the corporation, when authorized so to do 
by the Board of Trustees, countersign all checks drawn by the 
Treasurer, appoint and discharge agents and employees, subject 
to the approval of the Board of Trustees, and he shall have the 
general management of the affairs of the corporation and per- 
form all the duties incidental to the office.” 

As a result of this arrangement, he will assume the responsi- 
bility as Editor of the publications. Dr. Walter Franklin Prince 
and Miss Gertrude Ogden Tubby have become Associate Editors. 
By this arrangement Dr. Prince is enabled to give more attention 
to special tasks in connection with research. He will be responsi- 
ble solely for such materials in the Journal as are accompanied 
by his name, initials or designation as Principal Research Officer. 





